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Registration and CORPORATION 
Trust Company LAWS 


Represents in New Jersey more than 1,000 Are the most satisfactory yet enacted 
Domestic Corporations. by any State. 


Amendments just passed by our 
Legislature enable you to secure the 
benefits of the best Corporation 


Under Supervision of Members of the bar, 
Organizes New Jersey Corporations and 
Maintains such Organizations. 


Furnishes a Registered Office, observing all Laws enacted by any state at less 
legal requirements for Corporations, cost than Maine and greatly below 
Domestic and Foreign. ecst of New Jersey. 
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Michigan Reports, 119 vols. 
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Missouri Appeal Reports, 74 vols. 

Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 144 vols. 
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Ohio Reports, 20 vols. 

Ohio State Reports, 63 vols. 
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Wisconsin Reports, 45 vols. C 3 Pinney to Re- 
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English Common Law Reports, 118 vols. & 3 
Digests. ° 
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Moak’s English Reports, 38 vols. & 2 Digests. 

Hotse of Lords, American Reprint, 23 vols. 

N. Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 100 vols. in 20 
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N. Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 99 vols. single 
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Nn. ¥. — of Appeals Reports, 187 vols. single 

VOLS, 

Y. Chancery Reports, 32 vols. 

Y. Common Law Reports, 80 vols, in 38 books. 
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Y. Common Law Reports, 80 vols. in 76 books. 

. Y. Transcript Appeal Reports, 7 vols. in 4. 
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Howard's N. Y. Practice Reports, 67 vols. 
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Abbott’s New Cases, 32 vols. 

N. Y. Annotated Cases, 17 vols. 

N. Y. Supplement, 104 vols. 

N. Y. State Reporter, 133 vols. (This set of 
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books gives all of the Reports of the In- 
ferior Courts of the State of N. Y.) 
U. S. Supreme Court Reports, Curtis Ed. 204 vols. 


Ist 58 bound in 22 books, the balance, single 
vols, 

Uw & ome Court Reports, single vol. ed. 204 
Vols. 


U. S. Supreme Court Reports, Law Edition, 202 
vols. bound in 50 bks. 

U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 20th Century ed. 
202 vols. with Rose’s Notes, bound in 50 bks 

U. §S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 73 vols. & Digest. 

U. S. Statutes at Large, 34 vols. 

Century Digest, 50 vols. 

Annual Digest of U. S. (Fitting onto the Century 
Digest, from 1896 to 1906, inclusive.) 

Lawyer's Reports Annotated, 70 vols. 

Reed’s American Eloquence, 15 vols. Half Morocco. 

Central Law Journal, 53 vols. 

Albany Law Journal, 56 vols. 

American Law Review, 32 vols. 

American Probate Reports, 8 vols. 

American Probate Reports Annotated, 8 vols. 

American Bankruptcy Reports, 15 vols. 

ae &+English Ency. of Law, ist Ed. 31 
vols. 

Aunations & English Ency. of Law,, 1st Ed. 33 
vols. 

Ency. of Pleading & Practice, 23 vols. 

American & English Corporation Cases, 48 vols. 

—- & English Railroad Cases, 32 vols. New 
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American Criminal Reports, 10 vols. 

American State Papers, 21 vols. 

Bacon’s Abridgement, Bouvier’s Notes, 10 vols. 

Bennett’s Fire Insurance Cases, 5 vols. 

Bevan’s English Chancery Reports, 36 vols. 

Blight’s House of Lords Reports, 11 vols. New 
Series. 

Blight’s House of Lords Reports, 4 vols. 

Bigelow’s Life & Accident Reports, 5 vols. 

British Crown Cases, 6 vols. 

Brown’s Parliamentary Cases, 8 vols. 

East’s Reports, 16 vols. 

Public Land Decisions, 8 reports. 

Decisions of Pension Commissioners, 5 vols. 

Field’s Lawyers Briefs, 6 vols. 

Wait’s Actions & Defenses, 9 vols. 

N. Y. Insurance Investigation Report, 7 vols. 

Moore on Arbitration, 5 vols. 

National Bankruptcy Register, 18 vols. 

Patent Office Reports, 1847-1871, 54 vols. 

Fisher’s Patent Reports, 21 vols. 

Robb’s Patent Cases, 2 vols. 

Banning & Arding Patent Cases, 5 vols. 

Whitman’s Patent Cases, 1 vol. 

Webster’s Patent Cases, English, 2 vols. in 1. 

Messages of the Presidents, 10 vols. 

Vesey Jr., Reports, London Edition, 20 vols. 

Sugden on Powers, 1856. American Edition. 

Tidd’s Practice, American Edition, 1856. 

Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction, 2 vols. 
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“For the practicing lawyer this work far excels anything which has been written.” 
ANNALS 


AM. ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
“I know of no work which covers the same field.”"—MB. JUSTICE BROWN. 


America’s Greatest Commentary 


Andrews’American Law 


By JAMES DE WITT ANDREWS 


1908 SECOND EDITION 1908 
THE ACTUAL LAW OF TO-DAY 


EMBRACING THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONTRACTS 
CORPORATIONS 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
REAL PROPERTY, TORTS 
PRACTICE, EVIDENCE, AND CRIMES 
PLEADING (Common Law, Code, Equity) 
EQUITY JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE 
TRUSTS, COMBINATIONS, RESTRAINT OF TRADE, MALICIOUS INTERFERENCE 
THE METHOD OF TREATING SUBJECTS ‘ 
The analytical method which dominates the arrangement pervades the treatment. The 
scope of the subject, the basic rule, the origin and fundamental principles, THE DE- 
ee AND PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW, are all given with masterly 


The differentiation of rules in the various localities is shown and is made the means 

of making the text more clear, and the relation of decisions more plain. 
“The method pursued is admirably adapted to the presentation of an accurate view of 
our institutions.”—W. K. TOWNSEND, U. S. Circuit Judge and Professor Yale Law School. 


EIGHTY-SIX HUNDRED ©=retully Setectea, Ruling LEADING CASES 
JURISPRUDENCE GIVES ORDER AND AID IN CONDENSATION, CLEARNESS AND 
SIMPLICITY—DISPLAYING THE LAW AS AN HARMONIOUS CORPUS JURIS. 


TWO VOLUMES MORE THAN 2,000 PAGES $2.00 NET 
NOW READY 


Corporation Manual for 1907-8 


You will need the new Edition of the CORPORATION MANUAL more often than any 
other book in your library. 

Every lawyer nowadays has something to do with corporations, and no corporation 
lawyer can afford to be without the fifteenth annual edition of this standard work. 

Important changes in the corporation laws of over half of the States have made it 
necessary to re-classify, re-arrange and re-write the entire book. 

The new arrangement is CYCLOPEDIC, and the new uniform classification is logical, 
and has been worked out with great care. The main divisions conform to the arrangement 
of the standard digests, thereby facilitating reference to authorities. 

The statutes of each State and Territory are given in full, with notes and cases, ar- 
ranged under ONE HUNDRED uniform headings, thus facilitating comparisons and making 
it possible to study the statutory provisions of all or any of the different States on a given 
point with the least possible effort. 

The CORPORATION MANUAL is not a mere synopsis or digest, but gives the very 
letter of the statutes, supplemented by explanatory notes and cases. 

The new Editicn will contain the statutes of every State and Territory in the United 
States, including the laws relating to foreign corporations and the taxation of corporations; 
= — forms and precedents for every State and the corporation laws of Canada 
an exico. 














OVER 1,800 PAGES PRICE $6.50 NET 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 6 MS CHICAGO 
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John W. Saxe James A. Saxe 
(Member of the New York Bar) 


SAXE & SAXE 


Law Offices 


State Street 


Worcester: 


16 Worcester County Abstract 


Co. (Registry of Deeds.) 


BOSTON— MASSACHUSETTS — WORCESTER 


Telephone 5651 Telephone 410 

Corporation, Insurance, Commercial and Real Es- 
tate Law. Practice in’all Courts, State and 
Federal. References upon request. 





HARTFORD, CONN.— 


Frank B. Williams 


50 STATE STREET 


Corporation Law a Specialty 
Collections and Commercial Law 
Compiler of Connecticut Laws for Corporation 
Legal Manual.—Long Distance Phone in Office. 
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Charles W. Walton 
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Special attention given to Corporation Law. 
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United States Fidelity Guaranty Co. 


Long Distance 1915 Main. 
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Notary Long Distance 


EDWARD D. HOWARD 
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Corporation Business Specialty—Ex. Charge 
of Corporation Division, Department of State.— 
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ATTORNEY 
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35 Nassau Street, New York City 


WILLIAM C. SHERWOOD 
Vice-President 


Trust Deed certifying bond issues. 


JOHN W. HARDENSBERGH 
President 

Acts as Transfer Agent or Register of listed and unlisted Securities. 

istered Agent for Corporations in New Jersey. 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
CHARLES L. YOUNG 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Acts as Reg- 
Acts as Trustee under Mortgage or 


Assists in the organization of Corporations. 


Maintains the most thoroughly equipped Transfer Department in New York for Corporations of all States 


Cc. C. CUYLER 


DIRECTORS - rs Ss. _— 
Cuyler, ee ROBERT H. McCURDY eter mo Trust 
JOHN W. HARDENSBERGH New York 


Pres. Commercial Trust Co. 


of N. J. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 

Trust Co., N. Y. 


WALTER L. McDERMOTT 


JOHN A. MIDDLETON 
Vice-President Lehigh Valley 
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WILLIAM C. SHERWOOD 
Vice-President of the Company 


GEORGE W. YOUNG 
George W. Young & Company 





CHARTERS NON-REPEALABLE 


—when secured under laws of ARI- 
ZONA. $50 covers complete incorpora- 
tion. $20 additional pays agent’s ser- 
vice for 25 years. No franchise taxes. 
Private property exempt. RED BOOK 
of full information and annotated laws 
FREE. Valuable work on “Corporate 
Management” given each company in- 
corporated by 


The Incorporating Company of Arizona 
Box 727-8. Phoenix, Arizona 


REFERENCES: Phoenix Nat’l Bank. 
Home Savings Bank. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORE 
MARTIN CLARK 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law 
91 Erie County Savings Bank Bldg. 
Prompt and careful personal atten- 
tion given to Commercial Litigation 
and Collections, Corporation, Real Es- 
tate and Probate Matters. 
References: 
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& Casualty Co., New York City; 
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Trust Co.; Third National Bank 
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Attorney and Counselor at Law 
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LONG DISTANCE ’PHONES. 
GENERAL PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEDERAL 
COURTS 


Corporation, Commercial, and Probate Law 





REFERENCES.—Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co., and 
refers to them at any office of the Mercantile Agency. 
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80 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Corporation Work a Specialty 
Maintains Transfer Offices for Domestic and Foreign 
Corporations ; keeps Books for Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals 
by Contract. Monthly Charges from $10 upward 
Undertakes the entire detail work connected with the 


issue and transfer of Stocks and the keeping 
of the Books and Records of a Corporation 


Opens, Closes and Writes Up Books. Prepares Profit 
and Loss Accounts and Statements of every descrip- 
tion. Makes Investigations and Reports 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





CANADIAN LAW TIMES AND REVIEW 
Largest Canadian Legal Journal 


Issued Monthly on the First Day of Every Month 
$5.00 per Annum in Advance. Should be in every 
Law Library 


Some Special Features of Interest to 
American Lawyers: 
1.—Notes on Recent Canadian, English and American 
Corporation Decisions. 
2.—Complete List of Principal Articles Appearing 
Monthly in the Law Magazines of the World. 
3.—Articleson International, Constitutional and 


Corporation Law, by Leading Canadian Legal 
Writers. 


The Carswell Co. (Ltd. ), 30 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Can. 


Vernon E. Hopces 
800 H STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Consulting Counsel in all Patent Matters 


Hodges’ Pocket Digest of Patent Decisions 
Free to Lawyers on Application 


ATENTS and Patent Causes 
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Revised Rewritten 
Enlarged 


1928 Pages 
THE CORPORATION MANUAL 
—1908=—= 
now ready for Delivery 


Price, $6.50 net, delivered 


Corporation WWanual Company 


PUBLISHERS 
115 Nassau Street - - - NEW YORK CITY 

















Incorporate Under the Laws of the State 
Best Adapted to Your Clients’ Needs 


This Company furnishes offices and resident 
agents, and assists counsel in the incorporation of 
companies under the laws of Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, Maine, Nevada, Arizona, and other States 
everywhere. It is a clearing house for corpora- 
tion lawyers. 

A copy of the ‘‘Incorporation Index’’ on 
application. 


United States Corporation Company 


Mutual Life Building, 34 Nassau St., New York City 
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Che True Constitution 


Suggestions Towards Its Interpretation 


By JOSEPH CULBERTSON CLAYTON 


Of the U. S. Supreme Court Bar 


‘‘A MASTERFUL CONCEPTION”’ 


‘“‘THE CLEAREST AND STRONGEST PRESENTATION OF 
NATIONALISM, BY A DISCIPLE OF WILSON’’ 





‘‘THE RELATIVE POWERS OF THE NATION AND OF THE 
STATES EXPLAINED WITH SIMPLICITY AND VIGOR”’ 


‘“‘EVERY BUSINESS MAN, EVERY LAWYER AND EVERY 
STATESMAN SHOULD STUDY THIS BOOK’’ 





Price, Three Dollars, Net, Delivered 





Potraits of Some Past and Present Nationalists 
Cloth Binding, Hand-Made Linen Paper, about 300 Pages 
Pamphlet of 30 Advance Pages on Application 


Subscriptions Received by Publishers 


Associated Publishers of American Records 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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* GREAT AMERICAN LAWYERS. 4 


is sme is to the American Bar what Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Lord Chief Justices” is to the English Bar 


a 


82 Most Notable Legal Writers 
Edited by William Draper Lewis 


Dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School 


The Most Important Legal 
Publication in Many Years 


The only adequate work of its kind in existence. The eminent 
authors have set vividly before the reader the personality of these 
giants of the American Bar, the events of their lives, the leading 
influences of their times, together with much critical analysis and 
original historical matter of highly readable and interesting character. 
The complete work gives a history of the legal profession and a most 
illuminating insight into political and social conditions at every stage 
of national developement. 





High Praise irom High Places 





r HON. JAMES BRYCE, British Ambassador: 
_— VOLUMES “The work forms an aid to American history of high worth.” 
Specimen Binding HON. ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of State: 
One of the styles, Three- “It is very gratifying to have a work of this kind so well done.”’ 
ee ee ee HON. DAVID J. BREWER, U. S. Supreme Court: 


blue inlays, hand-tooled 
and hand-made through- 
out. 


“It is worthy of the highest commendation.” 











A SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF BOOK MAKING 


“GREAT AMERICAN LAWYERS” will be issued in eight magnificent volumes, in a 
choice of several bindings to suit the taste of every purchaser. Typographically this work 
is perfect. The numerous illustrations are rare and beautiful, paper and print are of the 
finzst quality and the bindings exquisite. Volumes I and II are now vende. 


Special Inducement for Advance Subscribers 


A very literal arrangement is made for advance subscriptions. Send for full de- 
tai.s of this offer. Prospectus showing specimens of binding and complete descrip- 
tion of this work sent on application. 


FULL INFORMATION FREE 


Fill in the corner coupon, cut out and mail it to day. All inquiries 
gladly answered without any obligation to purchase. This work can be 
obtained only through authorized agents or direct of the Publishers. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia. 











ahy obligation to myself. 





Unusual Opportunity for High Class Agents, Choice Terri- 
tory and Liberal Terms. Write for Particulars. 
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RECOMMENDED CORPORATION 
LAWYERS 





In many States of the Union laws have been enacted prescribing certain 
duties to be performed by foreign corporations doing business in such States, 
and imposing penalties for non-compliance, in some instances going so far as to 
prohibit the enforcement in the courts of contracts made by corporations failing 
to comply with the law, whether sued upon by the corporations or their 
assignees. 

THE AMERICAN LAWYER here appends a list of attorneys who are be- 
lieved by the publishers to be in first-class standing and capable of preparing 
and filing the necessary papers, and of giving advice as to all details made 
essential by such laws, and of attending to corporate business in general. 

Arrangements can be made with such attorneys in such States for an annual 
fee to provide a statutory office where required, and an agent upon whom process 
may be served. 

Alabama—HUGH C. CRANE, 205 Title-Guarantee Bldg., Birmingham. 

Alaska—BROWN & SMITH, Valdez. 

Arizona— 

Arkansas—Rose, Hemingway & Rose, Little Rock. 

California—Works, Lee & Works, Los Angeles 

Colorado—VAN CISE & GRANT, Equitable Bldg., Denver 

Connecticut—W. H. Elv. New Haven. 

Delaware— 

District of Columbia— 

Florida—aA. A. Fisher, Pensacola. 

Georgia—Brown & Randolph, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Richards & Haga, Boise. 

Illinois—FERGUSON & GOODNOW, 100 Washington St., Chicago. 

Indiana—L. J. Hackney, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Guy R. Carson, Des Moines. 

Kansas—A. M. Harvey, Topeka. 
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Disappearance of the Fiduciary 
Principle 


By Tuomas Newtson Page, B. L.; D. L.; LL. D. 


Members of the Bar are given to assuming that they represent 
the best thought of our time. 

If the leading man in any community is a member of another 
profession; if he be a clergyman or a doctor or a farmer or a 
business man he is almost certain to be either a man of strong 
personal character or of unusual ability. Among the lawyers this 
is, possibly, not always necessary. There is something in the pro- 
fession that appears to give a man a certain distinction irrespective 
of these qualities. He is the counsellor. Men seek advice of him. 
He represents the Law and is supposed to represent Justice, and, 
as such, he is in the country often the oracle of his neighborhood 
on all public questions. In the city he is this to a more limited 
extent; but he is usually a leader. 

No lawyer will deny that with this office of counsellor with this 
high position as a leader, goes a certain grave responsibility. The 
lawyer takes his place and his honors cum onere. 

It cannot, however, have escaped the observation of any man 
of moderate experience and of even less than moderate powers of 
observation that great and far-reaching changes have, within the 
range of his own experience, taken place not only in the practice 
of the Law, but in the spirit of the Law itself, and a little closer 
scrutiny will, perhaps, disclose certain changes slowly, but, unless 
I am mistaken, surely going on in the spirit of the people—that 
atmosphere in which laws have their birth and being. 

‘*T eare not who makes the laws,’’ said Fletcher of Saltoun, 
‘*so I may write their songs.’’ But this was a jeu d’esprit. The 
songs of a people and their laws are more closely associated than 
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this witticism would indicate. Both spring from the spirit. The 
spirit of the people speaks in both; the spirit of the people tells 
on both. From the primal law that ‘‘Might is right’’ to the last 
‘act on our Statute Book; from the Mosaic and Draconian Codes 
down through the long procession of centuries, with Civil Code, 
Feudal Law, Ecclesiastical Law, Common Law, Langford Law or 
Lynch Law, there is no law that does not reflect the spirit and the 
character of the people. 

Nay, more. There is no law system that does not in its altera- 
tion and change reflect the change of character of the same people. 

Our Government has been, as we all know, characterized as 
‘‘the best Government that the world has, ever seen.’’ I for one 
believe that, notwithstanding its palpable defects, it is in practice 
the best Government now that history knows; that is, that under it, 
with present conditions, a larger proportion of the population have 
the necessaries of life and enjoy a greater share of those things to 
which we say men are by nature entitled—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness—than under any other Government whatso- 
ever, and this with less trouble and at less cost than ever before. 
I believe that all the vocations of life and all the rewards of patient 
and intelligent labor are open to all men as never before. 

Our Government is on its face one of the most complicated sys- 
tems that ever existed. Two different Governments run side by 
side and, at that, not on parallel lines, but at times so intertwisted 
and entangled that it takes all the intellect of Bar and Bench, and 
sometimes more than that, to unravel and disentangle them. The 
questions arising from this irreconcilable duality are so complicated 
and the interests are so conflicting that the Government itself 
has been put in jeopardy by them, and from them sprang the most 
deadly war of modern times—a war which changed not only the 
essential character of the Government, but the civilization from 
which it got this character. 

Our forefathers with large experience knew this. They were 
not deceived; they—the wisest of them—indulged in no Utopian 
dreams. They foresaw the difficulties that would arise, or rather, 
that existed; for selfishness and greed and narrowness existed then 
as they exist to-day. But they endeavored to meet the difficulties. 
They laid down a chart by which we were to steer; and happy 
should we be if we always steered by it. 

Reading of history must satisfy any one that the essential char- 
acter of our Government is not its republicanism. Representative 
Government much purer and simpler than anything we have to-day 
has existed in former stages of the world’s history and has gone 
to decay more slowly and imperceptibly than our republican features 
appear at present to be passing away. 
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Sometimes it has fallen by the hostile hand of foreign tyranny; 
sometimes it has perished in a riot of carnage begot of sheer license 
masquerading in the cap and habiliments of liberty; most often 
it has sunk by imperceptible degrees into a state of senile decrepi- 
tude, slumbering amid the ruin of its once splendid structure, and 
in the hour of its last decay babbling of green fields. Such a Govern- 
ment ever as ours, then, contains no inherent quality which will 
preserve it. If it is to be preserved it must be by something outside 
of and apart from the mere representative feature. 


A question must arise in every sincere:mind as it scans the 
works of the Fathers: How did they accomplish so much? 

I think the plain answer is that it was because of their charac- 
ter. They, with unparalleled unselfishness, merged private in- 
terests to secure the public good. 


Now, coming to the present, two considerations present them- 
selves. Is our race as patriotic as it was one hundred and fifty 
years ago? And are we following the true path? I am far from 
enrolling myself among those who prate of Jeffersonian simplicity 
and think that a President should on his way to his inauguration 
hitch his horse to a fence and that an ambassador should be lodged 
like a lackey. A great station demands a large expenditure, and 
if we play the game we must in decency be willing to pay for the 
candle. Republicanism is like religion, not a thing of phylacteries 
and forms, but a matter of the heart. The form may all be there, 
but unless it is instinct with life it is but a rotting corpse. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of any unbiased student of 
our national life that great changes have taken place of late in 
our methods if not in our principles. The Constitution was once 
our guide, as reverently cited as that other absolute authority, 
the Holy Seriptures. 

A generation ago we heard something of the Higher Law. We 
heard that the Constitution was a league with Hell. Against it a 
great section of the country, bred under the Constitution, arrayed 
itself in all the panoply of war and resisted all encroachments on 
the Constitution to the death. A few years later saw the Constitution 
set aside by passion and that done which would have appeared to 
its framers more revolutionary than Revolution itself. Then when 
passion had spent its fury the Constitution resumed its place more 
or less in the esteem of the people. It began to be cited again as 
an authority. 


Since then, however, we have been drifting: drifting in strange 
seas; drifting further and further from the old courses. In the 
last few years we have drifted further than in four-score years 
before, with the one exception of the Reconstruction depcrture. 
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We have given up the impregnable position which we held and have 
taken it on ourselves to become a world power, with all the re- 
sponsibilities which it entails. And amongst these is the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a character for probity. 

New events, at home and abroad, have raised in thoughtful 
minds not only the question whether or not our old system of re- 
publicanism has not changed, but the further question whether the 
character of our people has not been modified as well. 

It has been well said that if you know a man’s ideals you know 
what manner of man he is. If our old ideals have changed, then 
we have changed. 

Our great-grandfathers, after standing much tyranny, broke out 
in revolt against those who oppressed them and threw everything 
into the scale to preserve their liberty. Our fathers did the same. 
Should we do it? The answer is easy if we assume the danger to 
be the absolute destruction of our constitutional rights. But tyranny 
rarely comes in this guise. It comes rather with the pomp and 
circumstance of some victorious chieftain; with the chaplet and 
the plaudits of some popular idol. It takes on the glory of a 
gracious benefactor. It puts the crown away. Its bodyguard is 
composed of the flower of the nation; its rewards are distributed 
by the votes of the Senate. But, alas, the eyes of posterity see 
what the eyes of the present miss: that the people were blinded 
by the glitter of the triumph and the Senate was obsequious and 
servile. 

There is no question that up to our own time our people had 
not changed. Our fathers cherished the traditions of our fore- 
fathers and fashioned their lives by their example. When the 
crucial time came they sacrificed everything for their principles. 
Now the question is, How do we of the present compare with them? 
How does our character measure beside theirs? We being the 
judges, we should say we are fully their equals—perhaps, in some 
ways, their superiors. We have grown; we know more; we have 
broadened. Well, be it so. Now, how do others regard us? Let 
us apply a few tests—tests that will commend themselves to lawyers. 

The natural answer to the question is that so often made: 
See what gains we have made; what gains we are making. Mark 
how our borders have expanded. Study our taxable values; consider 
our public improvements; note the extension of our commerce ; think 
what sums we have spent on education. 

This country has indeed advanced amazingly in all material ways. 
It has in one generation filled in the vast stretches from ocean to ocean, 
and at a bound crossed the ocean on either side, taking in the 
isles of the sea. It has sprung from a nation, bounded even in its 
ambitions by its own confines, to a world power, whose influence 
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is stealing over all lands, and whose end is not yet. Its material 
wealth is the wonder and the envy of the world. 

But how has it made for character? This is the test. It is not 
the possession of wealth, nor even of knowledge, but the use that 
is made of them that measures manhood. Do we stand as high in 
matters of commerce as of old? That is, is our standard as high 
as it was? Are we more law-abiding? Have we greater reverence 
for our honor and for the rights of others than we had? Have 
we risen commensurately in the eyes of the world? Have we pros- 
pered commensurately as gauged by the righteousness which ex- 
alteth a nation? 

Let us who belong to a profession, whose duty and custom it 
is to look clearly at all questions and gauge them by the standard 
of the Law, lay aside ‘‘the temptation which doth so easily best 
us’’ when we deal with national matters to view them in the light 
of national partiality and let us measure them by the high stand- 
ard of the Fiduciary Relation. I know no higher standard than 
this. It was embodied in that first declaration of the relation 
between man and man of which we have written record in reply 
to the question asked by the first man born of woman, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ It was established by that Great Master of 
us all in His Golden Rule to do only unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us. There is no higher standard ; and whether 
we can win to it or not, both for individuals and for peoples, for 
associations and for States, it is the standard to which we should 
aspire. 

Let us test our advance by that standard. 

Dropping formal and technieal terms, a fiduciary is one in whom 
trust is reposed. And a fiduciary relation is that relation which 
one person bears to another who confides his business affairs or 
any matters to him and has a right to expect that his faith will 
not be betrayed. 

As we scan the field of operations of our national life we shall 


find that this relation is still preserved inviolably in many depart- 


ments. For example: It remains wholly unimpaired in the con- 


duct of our great United Service—Military, Naval and Civil. The 
officers of our Army and Navy and Civil Service, as well as of the 
scientific departments under the Government, Federal and State, 
may at times show themselves narrow, partisan, unwise, even in- 


efficient, but they are almost quite without exception faithful to 
their trust. 


Next, coming to the learned professions, we find that their mem- 
bers are almost invariably equally faithful to their trust, and the 
exception to these I propose presently to discuss briefly. 

Taking one step further and scanning the field of commercial 
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and industrial operations throughout the country, we find our- 
selves suddenly brought to a pause. Never in the history of the 
world, perhaps, has there been so rapid and so wonderful an ad- 
vance in the material growth of a country as in this country of 
ours, particularly in certain portions of it, and most notably in 
the great commercial centers where are the offices of most of the 
great associations and combinations of interests which have brought 
about this extraordinary advancement of material wealth. Out- 
side of these localities we find still surviving much, though by no 
means all, of the old fidutiary relation and spirit. This, however, is 
but a small part of the commercial life of the present day. By far 
the major part of it is carried on in the cities, or is regulated from 
the cities. Applying this test to that class, I confess that the 
fiduciary relation as exemplified by a considerable portion of the 
class who constitute the heads of great enterprises, appears to me 
to have almost wholly disappeared. The great body of the people 
is still true, the great army of employees as yet honest and faith- 
ful; but not the heads and managers. Owing to new conditions 
the management of great affairs has steadily fallen more and more 
into the hands of the few, and it is a class among these men on 
whom in my judgment must rest the responsibility of this. Taking 
advantage of the evolution of conditions, they have been able to 
apply laws which were originally adapted to former conditions, in 
such a way as to engross within their hands the conduct of many 
of the great enterprises and public utilities of the country, and 
having so engrossed them, they have employed them in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of others, solely for their own personal ad- 
vantage. 

It is not a sectional matter that I am pointing out, though its 
seat appears chiefly to be a certain belt. The members of the class 
engaged in it come from the North, the South, the East, and 
the West. 

Time was when the entire directory and management of every 
corporation or association or combination was regarded and re- 
garded itself as a fiduciary for every interest immediate or remote 
connected therewith. What do we find now? The assertion based 
on a wresting of a Christian declaration commending generosity, 
that a man may do what he will with his own, and the yet more 
erroneous idea that ‘‘his own’’ is all he can acquire and get con- 
trol of by any means whatsoever which do not bring him quite 
within the reach of the Statute Law. Saf 

To particularize: Time was when the minority holders of stock 
in corporations were as carefully protected in their interests as 
those who fortuitously represented the majority interests; when the 
possession of the majority of the stock of a joint stock company 
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meant simply the right to control policies; when the smallest share- 
holder in a great property could intrust his or her interest to the 
management of the directory selected, in the confidence that the 
business, would be conducted in the interest of all the property 
holders. Does that condition exist any longer? Are we not con- 
fronted by the spectacle of chicanery, over-reaching, and every 
form of ignoble self-advancement at the expense of the holders of 
other interests? 

The most notable illustration in our time is the growth of great 
corporations, and the sudden development of combinations of cor- 
porations to which in their infancy was applied the name of 
‘“Trusts,’? a name calculated in its very constitution to inspire 
confidence. They were organized under the law, and were acclaimed 
as a new discovery which would subserve the public interests in 
the same way in which corporations subserved them in the time when 
those bodies came into being. They have brought large revenues 
to the people engaged in the original combinations, which they ab- 
sorbed ; they brought wealth beyond the dream, not only of avarice, 
but almost of the imagination, to their organizers; but within two 
decades it has been found that the public interests have been so 
imperiled by them that the people have become justly apprehensive 
of the result of their continuance, and the whole force of the Gov- 
ernment is being gradually brought to bear to withstand the danger 
that they have created. Great Insurance Companies founded on 
the trust of the people, that after years of sacrifice to provide some 
support for those dearest to them these companies would be hon- 
estly administered, have been exploited for private purposes by 
the very trustees in whom the shareholders confided. Public util- 
ities ; traffic lines founded on public franchises, built originally either 
for the good of the public from whom their franchises were derived, 
or in the belief on the part of the public that it was for the 
public good, have come to be regarded as the private properties of 
the heads of these combinations, to be used by them as such for 
their private enrichment, irrespective of the rights of the public, 
from which they sprang. 


Vast properties have been built up by exploiting in defiayce 
of the Law great traffic systems, for the securing of secret rates 
whereby all competition was destroyed and the Public despoiled. 

Beginning with Trusts as a term of safety and of honor, we have 
reached the time when the very name of Trust has become an offense 
to the people, and a menace to the law, and possibly to the integrity 
of our constituted form of Government. Call a man a Trustee and 
the law will hold him to a strict accountability of his stewardship. 
Call him a Director in a Trust and he commits with impunity acts 
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which, commited as a Trustee, would place him rightly behind the 
bars of a penitentiary. These men appear to forget that whether 
they are called Trustees or not, Trustees they are. 

They appear to have lost sight of the basic principle. that all 
property and all rights relating thereto, like Government itself, 
are based on the consent of the people. In a Feudel system the 
theory was that the King was the Sovereign Lord. The strength of 
that system was its foundation on the idea of a duty owed both 
upward and downward by every one to some one else: to the King 
and to the peasant in the lowest rank of retainers. When this 
idea was lost, the people after many struggles—the people in the 
corporate capacity of the State resumed or took over the funda- 
mental power which had once under a fiction been exercised by 
the King. In fact, then as now, every monarch ruled by virtue 
of the right conferred on him by the people. To-day, while we 
exercise our rights and hold our property under the protection of 
established laws, these laws are established only so far as they are 
based upon that universal justice which commends itself to the 
will of the whole people. 


(To be continued.) 





Legal Tender vs. Monopolized 
Currency 


By Alfred O. Crozier, of the Wilmington (Del.) Bar. 


Ninty-five per cent. of all currency actually circulating among 
the people is not lawful money. It is not legal tender. It is mere 
optional currency. No one is obliged to accept it when tendered 
in payment of a debt. It is utterly useless as a medium of ex- 
change if the other party cares to refuse it. Instances might be cited 
where refusal to accept this non-legal tender currency at the last 
moment when tendered to redeem from foreclosure has worked 
great loss to the mortgagor. Also when tendered to pay other 
kinds of debt. 


National bank currency is not lawful money. Nor is U.S. Gold 
certificates, although payable on demand in gold and secured by 
deposit of equal amount of gold held in the treasury in trust. They 
have been called mere warehouse receipts. Is not this absurd? 
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U. S. Silver certificates are the same, although secured by full 
amount of silver deposited in treasury. 


The exact amount of this non-legal tender optional currency is: 





ee BS Pie en Pe ee Le $ 659,927,806.00 
U. S. Gold certificates.............. 678,244 869.00 
U. S. Silver certificates............. 475,777,000.00 

WE 5) con't ot eat te. Seaeeen $1,813,949.675.00 


Few people realize that all this is not lawful money, not legal 
tender. I have had senators, representatives in congress, bankers 
and good lawyers dispute these statements, until actually shown 
the law. Probably not one per cent. of the entire 85,000,000 peo- 
ple of the United States know of this fact so vital to their welfare 
and daily business. The plain people do not realize that such 
money handed out to them by the banks and as wages is not law- 
ful money. 

If Congress from time to time has been led to enact laws forcing 
the people ignorantly to accept as their only practicable medium 
of exchange currency not lawful money, is it not in effect a colossal 
fraud on the entire citizenship of the United States? If done at the 
instance of special interests for their benefit and because the peo- 
ple do not understand, is it not in fact a huge confidence game? 
It will not be claimed that currency which no one need accept is 
as valuable to the people holding it as currency which every one 
must take. 

What reasonable explanation to justify this startling condition 
of the public cireulation can be given? Why should not this ecur- 
rency be legal tender? It has been held that the only lawful money 
is the legal tender money. Are not the people entitled to receive 
from their own government the best and most useful medium of 
exchange that can be provided by law? 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the U. 8. Treasury, the state- 
ment is made that the reason the $50,000,000 of U. S. notes issued 
in 1861 did not depreciate in value like other greenbacks did was 
because they were full legal tender for all debts, and payable in 
gold. These greenbacks were always at par with gold. The people 
never lost on them by shrinkage in their value. But interested in- 
dividuals persuaded Congress during the extremities of Civil War 
to provide that other issues of U. S. notes, or greenbacks, should not 
be full legal tender. These immediately depreciated frightfully, em- 
barrassing the government, encouraging its enemies, and entailing 
enormous losses on the people. Soldiers in the field fighting to 
maintain the Union, and exposing their lives, had to except this 
depreciated currency, while the money gamblers of Wall Street 
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stayed at home and cornered the gold the Government had to have, 
and successfully intrigued in Congress to ruin the value of the 
soldiers’ pay by a law robbing the greenback currency of its full 
legal tender quality. After the war, when they had gathered in the 
depreciated currency in vast quantities at low pvices, they again 
intrigued in Congress by legislature put up the value of these U. S. 
greenbacks to par. How much this is like the Wall Street of the 
present day. Only the same methods are applied to a different 
game but with same result. This is not an argument for a green- 
back currency. It is merely a statement of historic facts. And it 
clearly proves that legal tender lawful money is worth more to 
the people than mere optional currency. 


The Legal Tender Money. 


The $1,326,072,963.45 of gold coin and bullion and about $500,- 
000,000.00 silver is lawful money. It is legal tender. But no one 
cares to carry much of it in pocket ready for use. But over $900,- 
000,000.00 gold and nearly all the silver is locked up in the treasury 
as security for the U. S. gold and silver certificates and greenbacks. 
Only $75,006,384.00 treasury gold is free for use. The balance of 
the gold is held in the reserves of the banks, except $43,380,533.41 
in hands of the people, or fifty cents per capita. 

$5,988,000.00 treasury notes of 1890 are lawful money. But 
most of these have been canceled. They were put out under the 
Sherman silver purchasing act, with silver bought at the rate of 
$3,000,000.00 per month and deposited in the treasury to secure 
and redeem them. It has been charged that the panic of 1893 was 
caused by the Wall Street banks’ agitation for the repeal of that 
law, and that they. used the same methods for pinching the country 
into foreing Congress to act, as recently have been employed to 
induce the present Congress to enact the currency legislation Wall 
Street now is demanding (the Aldrich bill and the privately owned 
central government bank measure), and which caused the panic of 
1907. 

The amount of such U. S. notes issued was small, but they were 
obnoxious to the national banks because they were full legal ten- 
der and issued direct by the Government instead of through na- 
tional banks exclusively for their profit and advantage, like bank 
currency. And such banks feared it might eventually lead to 
substitution of Government legal tender money in place of the 
non-legal tender bank currency. 

The $346,681,016.00 U. S. notes, commonly called gréenbacks, 
is lawful money. It is full legal tender for all debts public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public debt, 
and now redeemable in gold. $150,000,000.00 gold is held in treas- 
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ury to secure them, and to maintain this gold reserve the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may at any time sell Government bonds for 
gold in any amounts. Repeated and persistent efforts have been 
made by Wall Street national banks to induce Congress to order 
this legal tender Government currency called in and destroyed. 
This is because it is legal tender and the banks make no profit 
on its issue, like they do on bank currency, and they fear the people 
may enlarge the issue and cancel the bank currency. These green- 
backs are almost all held in reserves of banks. 


Next Great Money Issue. 

Without intending herein to state specifically my own fixed 
opinions, reference is made to a wide and growing demand that all 
currency be issued by the Government and not through national 
banks exclusively. This currency to be full legal tender, redeemable 
in gold and be issued without discrimination or partiality to any 
bank, trust company, corporation or individual depositing the re- 
quired bond security and paying the legal tax. This instead of 
the present plan, where in effect the Government prints the bank 
currency and loans it exclusively to national banks at a half of 
one per cent. per annum, on Government bonds deposited as col- 
lateral, the banks in turn loaning this public currency to the people 
at six per cent., or any other rate they can get. 

This is the next great money issue. It is clean-cut. The fight 
when it comes, will be one of the greatest political struggles in 
all American history. Legal tender lawful money vs. Monopolized 
Non-legal tender bank currency. This is the issue. The masses 
of the people will be on one side and Wall Street and its national 
banks on the other. This issue differs from any former money 
question. 

The greenback campaigns of some thirty years ago have pre- 
vented the destruction of the outstanding $346,000,000.00 of green- 
backs. But they failed to dislodge the national bank currency. 
The charge was made that greenbacks were an irredeemable fiat 
currency not payable in gold, not even secured by any gold reserve. 

The free coinage of silver campaigns of 1896 and 1900 did not 
succeed because the people were made to fear that such money 
would prove unsound because founded upon a metal that might 
become debased in value. It was not to be redeemable in gold. 

The coming struggle will be different. It~will be for a Govern- 
ment money. This to be sound, not fiat, but redeemable in gold, 
every dollar to be worth a dollar of gold, with proper gold reserve 
to secure it. National banks not to monopolize same. Against this 
will be the demand of the national banks. They will insist on 
maintaining their present right to issue and profit from nearly 
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a billion dollars of public currency, and the free use of vast amounts 
of public funds deposited in national banks without interest. In 
fact they will demand an increase of their special legislative favors, 
privileges and power. 


Pending Currency Bills. 


There are three important currency bills pending in Congress, 
all being promoted by banking interests or by Wall Street. These 


are called, Aldrich emergency currency bill, central government 


bank measure, and the Fowler asset currency bill, respectively. 
Each of these are in direct opposition to the plan for a government 
currency. They all seek to increase the profits and control of na- 
tional banks respecting the public currency. They would take 
from the Government, where the Constitution seems to have vested 
it, the dangerous power to inflate and contract at will the volume 
of the people’s currency supply. This would put the same into 
the hands of private corporations and individuals where it may 
be employed to increase interest rates against the producing classes 
by artificially making money scarce. And to manipulate prices of 
securities, property and labor, and cause frequent panies to menace 
and through fear rule the financial and business institutions of the 
country, or to wreck enterprise and industries that they may be 
bought in cheap by huge railroad systems and trusts controlled by 
the instigators. 

This is the dividing line between the pending bills and the 
movement for a government currency only. 

Wall Street in the Aldrich bill proposed to serve the country 
with a breakfast of four bad eggs. The country objected so 
violently that Senator Aldrich kindly withdrew the two smaller 
ones, but he insists that the people must eat the other two, although 
he is perfectly willing they shall hold their noses while doing so. 
He has left in the obnoxious monopoly feature. The 6,650 national 
banks will have the sole right to the emergency currency. These 
banks are owned by 418,000 people. The 17,000 other banks and 
trust companies, each menaced by danger of runs in panics as 
much as a national bank, get none, although they have over ten 
million depositors. If this emergency currency was made available 
for any bank, trust company, corporation or individual depositing 
the proper bond security and paying the high tax it might prove 
a national blessing instead of a general curse. Industries would 
then have some way to get currency and keep the plants run- 
ning when banks were frightened by panic into refusing to supply 
money for pay-rolls or even giving up money on demand deposit. 

Concentration of Bank Control. 
Control of national banks is rapidly getting into fewer hands. 
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The capital and surplus of the 38 national banks in New York 
City aggregates $226,873,500.00. This is more than the total capital 
stock of two-thirds of the 6,650 national banks of the entire United 
States. In fact, taking the smaller institutions, the combined cap- 
ital stock of half of all the national banks of the country, 3,325, 
only about equals the $117,923,112.00 joint capital and surplus of 
just three big Wall Street banks. These are National Bank of 
Commerce, First National Bank and National City Bank, said to 
be all dominated by three men, Morgan, Rockefeller and Ryan. The 
total cash resources of these three banks is $557,211,400.00, an 
amount equal to about 65 per cent. of the entire bonded debt of 
the United States, which now is $894,834,280.00. 

Still more significant, the capital and surplus of the National 
City Bank, commonly called the Standard Oil bank, is now $48,582,- 
022.00. This is nearly equal to the aggregate capital of the 2,023 
national banks having less than $50,090.00 capital, which is $54,- 
322,000.00. The cash resources handled by this bank alone are 
$233 233,400.00. 

So when Congress votes privilege, profit and power to national 
banks, always divided on the basis of capital stock and surplus 
respectively, it really is giving it largely to Wall Street. This will 
be even more so as the work of concentration of banking capital and 
control goes on. This showing discloses the reason it is sought to 
have the stock of the proposed central government bank owned 
by the national banks of the country in proportion to their capital 
stock. It would give Wall Street control, with power to issue 
the notes of such bank to an unlimited amount to ‘‘bull’’ the market 
and raise prices, and with absolute power to contract and destroy 
its said notes and make money scarce to ‘‘bear’’ the market and 
lower prices, all for the speculative profits of those who would 
dominate such ‘‘government’’ bank. The people will not thus com- 
mit suicide as to their interests, although it is not certain but 
what Congress may thus assassinate public welfare. 

It is fast coming to the point when everybody in the country 
will virtually be dependent for the money they must borrow upon 
the will and pleasure of a small coterie of reckless gamblers in 
Wall Street, who already have come to largely dominate most of 
the big banks, trust and insurance companies, railroads and great 
industries of the country. At this moment they are desperately 
trying to dictate or purchase the nomination of both parties for 
the presidency that some one may be elected who will rule the 
republic under their dictation and for their selfish and sordid pur- 
poses, and who will not enforce the laws against their lawless cor- 
porations but will insure them immunity from punishment for 
their crimes. 















An Invasion by Express 
Companies 


By NatHan B. WILLIAMS, 
Of the Fayetteville, Arkansas, Bar. 


The one great department of the Government which affects the 
daily life of all its citizens and contributes most largely to their 
comfort and enlightenment is the postal service. The record of its 
growth embraces the history of the subjection of this mighty con- 
tinent to the support ‘and development of a great people. Its serv- 
ice extends to the most inaccessible places. The mails stop at no 
obstacles; they halt, neither for summer’s heat nor winter’s cold. 
By all the resources of a great nation, is mail matter hastened to all 
the people. Such has been the beneficent effects of the widest exten- 
sion of this service, that the Congress, so far, has never hesitated to 
make appropriations from other sources to meet the postal deficit. 

It is not certain, however, as we shall see later, that any such 
deficit in postal revenues would have occurred, at least for many 
years, but for the fact that the Government, in our opinion, has per- 
mitted the express companies of the country to invade the province 
of the Government in the carriage of mail matter and to violate the 
plain statute law of the nation without hindrance or molestation. 

The framers of the constitution in enumerating the powers of 
Congress, provided: ‘‘The Congress shall have power—To establish 
Post-offices and Post-roads,’’ and the development of the postal 
service of the United States has grown from these few simple words, 
found in Section 8 of the Constitution of the United States. 

In the development of the power contained in the quoted pro- 
vision of the constitution, Congress has determined what are post- 
roads, and its last expression on the subject is: that all the waters 
of the United States, all railroads or parts of railroads, all canals, 
all plank roads, all letter-carrier routes and all public roads and high- 
ways are post-roads.’ As such, they are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Congress in all matters affecting the carrying of mail matter 
thereon. 

For the particular statutes, read Section 3964, R. S., U. S., and 
First Supp., R. S., U. S., page 423. 

In the early days Congress appropriated money for opening and 
keeping in repair stage roads to the interior, in order that the mails 
might follow the sturdy pioneer and his family and afford them 
the means of communication by keeping in touch with the activities 
of the Government. As communities became more populous and 
better able to open and maintain their own roads, over which the 
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Government stage coach and post rider were accustomed to pass, 
the use of Government money for this purpose declined, but a little 
later it was determined expedient to subsidize railways, owing to the 


superior facilities which such means afforded in the carriage of 
mail matter. 


MAIL MATTER. 

In further development of the postal service the Congress has 
provided and determined what shall be mail matter and determined 
the classification thereof, and has expressed its will in Section 7 
of the Act of March 3, 1879, First Supp., R. S., U. S., page 246, 
which provides: 

‘‘That mailable matter shall be divided into four classes: 

First, Written matter; 

Second, Periodical publications ; 

Third, -Miscellaneous printed matter; 

Fourth, Merchandise.”’ ¥ 


MAIL MATTER OF FOURTH CLASS DEFINED. 

In discharge of its undoubted duty and in the exercise of its 
plain right, Congress has declared and defined mail matter of the 
different classes, and as to matter of the fourth class it has said: 
‘‘That mailable matter of the fourth class shall embrace all matter 
not embraced in the first, second or third class, which is not in its 
form or nature liable to destroy, deface or otherwise damage the 
contents of the mail bag or harm the person of anyone engaged in 
the postal service, and is not above the weight provided by law, 
which is hereby declared to be not exceeding four pounds for each 
package thereof, except in case of single books weighing in excess 
of that amount, etc.’’ Section 20 of Act, March 3, 1879, as amended 
by Act of June 8, 1896, 2nd Supp., R. S., U. 8., page 507. 

Now, let us not become confused over the use of the phrase 
‘‘mailable matter,’’ as used in postal law, and conclude that it 
means that Congress has simply made it permissible that such matter 
might be sent in the mail. The same words are used in defining 
mail matter of the first and second class, while the words ‘‘mail 
matter’’ are used in the same sense in defining third-class matter. 
‘*Mail matter’’ and ‘‘mailable matter’’ are used as interchangeable 
terms in the acts of Congress relating to the postal service. 

Naturally, at the foundation of the Government and at the begin- 
ning of the development of the postal service, the infinite details 
relating to the extent and manner of this service could not be con- 
ceived. Few and limited were the means of transportation and the 
demands of commerce, but investigation shows that at an early 
day classification of mail matter was attempted and different rates 
of postage for different classes of mail matter was provided. 
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At a very early date the Postmaster General, writing to Con- 
gress, said: ‘‘It appears to me that no book ought ever to be sent 
by mail, even if letter or packet postage was paid on it.’’ American 
State Papers, Vol. 15 (Post-office), page 1. 

Thus, it is apparent that at that time, letters were carried in the 
mail at one rate and packets at another. 

The reason urged why a book should not be sent by mail, was 
that as most mails were carried on horseback and in bags that a 
book would in a long journey wear out and destroy the letters and 
papers enclosed along with it. Conditions have now changed, and, 
as seen above, books are now included in mail matter of the fourth 
class. 

A study of the early history of the Post-office Department shows 
that among others, two very important questions early confronted 
the Congress in the adjustment of this very vital and important 
branch of the Government; one of these questions was, as to what 
should be, or by right ought to be, mailable matter. 

This question has come to the development set out in the statutes 
quoted above, and at this writing (March, 1908), it is now urged 
that the Congress should extend the service of the Post-office Depart- 
ment to include an increased weight in fourth-class matter, subject 
to certain considered limitations. 

The admission is plainly made by high authority that we have 
a parcels post. The letter of Postmaster General, dated March 4, 
1908, addressed to Senator Burnham, is entitled ‘‘Data relative to 
proposed extension of parcels post.’’ 

With parcels post as at present existing, we have no concern 
here, save as to the encroachment thereon by the express companies 
of the country, nor are we solicitous about its extension on rural 
postal routes. 

The condition appears that extension of parcels post is urged 
where there is no express service. Parcels post does not appear to 
be enforced in aceordance with present existing law where there is 
such express service. 

In the above letter of Postmaster General he states, ‘‘ Under the 
present limit of 4 pounds the average weight of parcels sent through 
the mails is but one-third of a pound.’’ Also, ‘‘It has been estimated 
that if but three packages of the maximum weight (proposed 11 
pounds) were handled each trip on the rural routes now estab- 
lished, the resulting revenue, even at the low rates given (in pro- 
posed law), would more than wipe out the postal deficit.’’ Words 
in parenthesis are ours. 

Congress has made exceptions in favor of the carriage of certain 
mail matter, outside the mail, a proper exercise of legislative func- 
tions, but it has made no such exception in favor of mail matter of 
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the fourth class, and, until it does make such exceptions, the law 
as written should be maintained and enforced. 

Governmental powers and governmental functions should be exer- 
cised as such, according to the will of the Congress, within the limits 
of constitutional power. 

In our opinion all activities of the Postoffice Department, save 
such as directly relate to mail matter and the transportation thereof, 
must find their warrant for existence in other clauses of the consti- 
tution, save that above quoted, and which clause and the statutes 
passed pursuant thereto are under consideration. 

If the Congress has made a mistake in defining mail matter of 
the fourth class, or in fixing the limits thereof, as a matter of govern- 
mental policy, then Congress should remedy the same. In the Con- 
gress lies the constitutional power. Let the laws with reference to 
the carriage of fourth-class matter be enforced, then shall Congress 
know of a certainty whether the Government can carry mail matter 
up to 4 pounds in weight, at a loss or not. 

The reason that mail matter of the fourth class now carried in 
the mails only averages one-third of a pound per package is that 
now almost all such mailable matter is carried by the express com- 


, panies of the country. 


Who in this day gets a book or package of merchandise by mail, 
except it be some book from some department of the Government 
under frank? 

The framers of the constitution outlined the powers of Congress 
and proper governmental activities, and, while Congress may forego 
legislation with reference thereto, when it has spoken, it defines the 
limit of the monopoly of the Government. 

We think it clear that Congress has the authority to define the 
limits of the activities of the Postoffice Department; that it has 
done so, and that within those limits the monopoly of the postal 
service is complete. 

The very exceptions now found in the law as to the carriage of 
mailable matter, by a common known carrier of goods, respecting 
the merchandise under his control, letters sent by a special messenger, 
and by a friend, were suggested by the first Postmaster General, 
Samuel Osgood, January 20, 1739. American State Papers, Vol. 15 
(Post-office), page 1. 

The other question which early engaged the attention of the 
Postoffice Department and the Congress was the competition in the 
carrying of mail matter by private express or by some means other 
than that afforded by United States Mail. This subject is alluded 
to by Mr. Osgood in the reference noted above, and on February 
22, 1810, the Postmaster General, writing on the subject of revision 
of the postoffice laws, says, ‘‘The law does not prohibit the setting 
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up and maintaining a stage sleigh, and conveying letters, etc., on or 
near a post route; the bill cures this defect.’’ Am. State Papers, 
Vol. 15, page 41. 

Congress having passed a resolution for investigation of the gen- 
eral postoffice, in response thereto, under date of February 25, 1822, 
R. J. Meigs, Jr., sent a communication to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in which he says: 

“‘To supply the contingent deficiency of revenue, and to reduce 
expenditures, I will suggest: 

Fifthly. By prohibiting all passengers, as well as drivers and 
owners, in the public stages which travel on a post road, and all 
passengers who are conveyed in steam or other regular boats or 
or vessels, from carrying letters and packets, other than such as are 
open and relate to their own concerns.’’ Am. State Papers, Vol. 15, 
page 91. 

An examination of the several statutes relating to the Postoffice 
Department, from the foundation of the Government to the present 
time, will readily disclose that Congress early determined as to what 
should be carried in the mails. Existing statutes on this point have 
already been noted. 

On the question of the competition in the carriage of mail matter, 
very early legislation on this point is also found, fully convincing, 
that Congress early determined that within the scope of activities 
of the postal department, as defined by the Congress, the Government 
should have no competitor—that the monopoly of the postal service 
should be complete. The early enactments were practically in the 
same words as are now found in Sections 3982-85, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, which see: 

**See. 3982. No person shall establish any private express for 
the conveyance of letters or packets, etc.’’ 

This section was amended by Act, March 3, 1879, First Supp., 
R. S., U. 8., page 245, providing that said section shall not be con- 
strued as ‘‘prohibiting any person from receiving and delivering to 
the nearest postoffice or postal car mail matter properly stamped.”’ 
Note the importance of this amendment as clearly importing that in 
the meaning of the section as intended and understood by Congress, 
that ‘‘letters or packets’’ was synonymous with ‘‘mail matter.’’ 

Section 3993, R. 8., U. S., provides penalties for carrying any 
person ‘‘acting or employed as a private express for the conveyance 
of letters or packets.”’ 

Section 3984, R. S., U. S., provides penalties against any person 
who shall ‘‘transmit by private express or other unlawful means, or 
deliver to any agent of such unlawful express, or deposit or cause 
to be deposited, at any appointed place, for the purpose of being 
transmitted, any letter or packet.’’ 
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Section 3985, R. S., U. S., provides penalties against the owner, 
driver, conductor, master, or other person having charge of any 
stage coach, railway car, steamboat or other vehicle or vessel which 
regularly performs trips at stated periods on any post-route, or from 
any city, town or place to any other city, town or place, between 
which the mail is regularly carried, and which shall carry otherwise 
than in the mail, any letters or packets, except such as relate to 
some part of the cargo of such steamboats or other vessel, or to 
some article carried at the same time by the same stage coach, rail- 
way car, or other vehicle, except as provided in Section 3993. 

Section 3993, R. S., U. S., provides that letters may be carried 
otherwise than in the mail if full prepaid postage is placed thereon 
and duly canceled, ete., and also that the Postmaster General may 
suspend the operation of this section. 

These statutes disclose as one of their characteristics the use of 
the words ‘‘letter or packet,’’ and the plural of the same. 

It now becomes important to ascertain the meaning of these 
words, and, particularly, as we are discussing mail matter of the 
fourth class, the meaning of the word ‘‘packet:’’ These words are 
found to have been early incorporated into the postal law of the 
United States and now continue therein. 

On April 4, 1796, a committee of the House of Representatives, 
in a report on ‘‘ Revision of the Post-office Law,’’ said: 

The committee can see no good reason, but many inconveniences, 
arising out of the clause in the law aforesaid, which restrains the 
privilege of franking letters, in the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to letters and packets not exceeding two 
ounces in weight. They are, therefore, of the opinion that clause 1 
in the nineteenth section of the said act ought to be repealed, and 
the privilege ought to extend to all letters or packets to or from 
any member of the Senate or House of Representatives, not exceed- 
ing four ounces in weight.’’ Am. State Papers, Vol. 15, page 16. 

On January 8, 1799, the Postmaster General, in a letter to the 
Congress on ‘‘ Alterations proposed to the Post-office Laws,’’ said: 

‘*No restriction was made in the former act upon the weight of 
packets that should be received to be sent by post. In consequence 
- of which, in a few instances, large and inconvenient packages have 
been sent in the mail, which those to whom they have been directed 
have refused to take up on account of the expense. It is, therefore, 
proposed to leave it discretionary with the Postmaster to receive or 
reject such as weigh more than three pounds.’’ Am. State Papers, 
Vol. 15, page 19. The italics are ours. 

This was in the day when those receiving mail paid the postage 
on it. As affording contemporaneous definition of the word 
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‘‘nacket’’ these quotations are both elucidating and instructive, and, 
to our mind, convincing. 
But let us remove all doubt by consulting the standard English 
dictionaries : : 
Webster: ‘‘Packet—a small pack or package.”’ 
Standard: ‘‘Packet—a little pack or small package; parcel; 
(2) a bundle, as of letters; hence a mail.’’ 

Standard: ‘‘Package—an article or a quantity of anything 
wrapped up or bound together; a bundle, 
bale, packet or parcel.’’ 

Webster: ‘‘Package—Same definition as Standard’s.’’ 

Let us hear a Federal Court on these definitions: 

‘¢*Mail matter’ is modern for old-fashioned ‘letters and 
packets.’’’ U.S. v. Huggett, 40 Fed., 638-40. 

‘*Revised Statutes 3391, ‘packet’ means any package which is 
mailable, such as merchandise, and not necessarily a bag of letters.’’ 
U. S. v. Blackman, 17 Fed., 837-38. 

The following cases are also interesting and instructive: 

U. S. v. Bromley, 53 U. S., 88-97. 

Middley v. Effier, 118 Fed., 261-63. 

Careful and exhaustive examination of this matter reveals no 
court of the United States ever having at any time stated that 
‘‘packet’’ means anything but a ‘‘package’’ of mailavle matter. 
One or two State courts have stated that ‘‘packet’’ was two or more 
letters under one cover. 

The Post-office Department, under date of February 6, 1897, issued 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Orders and Decisions Relative to Railroa:i 
Mail Matter,’’ compiled by 2d Asst. Postmaster General. 

Discussions of some of these statutes are found therein, as viewed 
from a departmental standpoint. The only direct reference to the 
matter under consideration found therein, however, is a partial 
quotation from a letter written to the Postmaster General by the 
then Attorney General, under date of June 29, 1881. The writer 
hereof, however, has taken pains to examine the full text of this 
correspondence and such examination leads us to the irresistible 
conclusion that the Attorney General was considering these sections 
of the Federal Statutes with reference to their application to mail 
matter of the first class ouly. 

We submit that Congress and the courts are the final arbiters 
as to how far and to what extent the mails shall carry fourth-class 
mail matter. 

Investigation further shows that up to a few years ago it was 
the practice at least of some of the express companies to place on 
all mailable matter handled by them the requisite postage, in stamps, 
and to duly cancel them. 
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This practice would doubtless again obtain, especially on pack- 
ages of great value, such as jewelry, money in bills, ete., but the 
Government would get its revenue just the same. 

Everyone knows what a private express is, but the following 
authorities afford much instruction: 

18th Fed., 591. 

16th Fed., 607. See also Fed. Statutes Annotated, Vol. V., page 
904, et seq., and cases cited. 

The penalties provided for the violation of these statutes are 
recoverable by civil action in the courts of the United States; of- 
fenses against the provisions thereof not being criminal in their 
nature. 

Our conclusion is that the true intent and meaning of sections 
3932-35 of the Revised Statutes of the United States make it un- 
lawful to either send or deposit for transportation, in any other 
manner than by mail, any mailable article within the weight limits 
prescribed by law, except letters under full prepaid postage and 
in the manner provided in section 3993, or as part of the mail, sav- 
ing of course the exceptions found in section 3992. And that it 
is unlawful for any person or persons, firm, company or corpora- 
tion to transport over any post route, any mailable article, in 
any other manner than as a part of the mail, saving the exceptions 
found in the statutes above mentioned. 





Trust Crusading 


By President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University. 

A passion for regulative legislation seems to have taken posses- 
sion of the country of late; but it came upon it so suddenly, so much 
more like an impulse of impatience than like a deliberate purpose, 
that there is every indication that the careful thinking upon which 
it should have been founded will succeed it after it has spent its 
force, rather than accompany and give form and direction to it. 

We have passed laws forbidding such combinations and such 
practices as would virtually constitute monopolies and have 
attempted to enforce them. We have forbidden discrimination in 
freight rates by railway companies and have tried to detect and 
punish them. We have gone further still and endeavored to pre- 
scribe passenger rates as well, undertaking to look inside railway 
business and determine through public commissions what rates it is 
equitable for them to charge. 

Governmental control, which we are undertaking so extensively 
and with so light a heart, sets up not a reign of law, but a reign of 
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discretion and individual judgment on the part of governmental 
officials in the regulation of the business of stock companies owned 
by innumerable private individuals and supplying the chief invest- 
ments of thousands of communities. I can see no radical difference 
in principle between governmental ownership and governmental 
regulation of this discretionary kind. Regulation by commission is 
not regulation by law, but control according to the discretion of 
governmental officials. Regulation by law is judicial, by fixed and 
definite rule, whereas regulation by commission is an affair of busi- 
ness sense, of the comprehension and thorough understanding of 
complex and various bodies of business. There is no logical stop- 
ping place between that and the actual conduct of business enter- 
prises by the government. 

Such methods of regulation, it may be safely predicted, will 
sooner or later be completely discredited by experience. Commis- 
sions in the future as in the past will reflect rather public opinion 
than business diseretion. The only safe process, the only American 
process, the only effective process, is the regulation of transactions 
by the definite prohibitions of law, item by item, as experience dis- 
closes their character and their effects, and the punishment of the 
particular individuals who engage in them. 

The acts of corporations themselves must be checked not by futile 
and blundering attempts to dictate to each corporation how its busi- 
ness shall be conducted, but by bringing the officials directly to book 
who are responsible for forbidden or questionable transactions. The 
corporation itself never fails to find the really responsible official in 
its own processes of discipline, and it can be made to disclose to the 
public prosecutor the names of the men who should be proceeded 
against. 





Women’s Suffrage in England 


A popular tradition still entertained in this country is that 
American women are progressive. For some years past we have 
rested content with this comfortable fiction, but meanwhile in Fin- 
land—name full of new-born promise—in Germany, and in England, 
whose spirit and development we have so little understood, there 
have come into prominence large groups of women with a concept 
of freedom great enough to hold the attention of the continent, and 
with power sufficient—because born of that freedom—to bring them 
far on toward political admission of the justice of their demands. 

One of the English women who have suffered for their cause is 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, daughter of Richard Cobden, and like him 
in the spirit that fights for attainment against any and all obstacles. 
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While American suffragists and anti-suffragists have been occupied 
with parlor meetings and afternoon teas, she with her co-workers 
has been speaking at street meetings of workingmen and women, 
winning the pledges of members of Parliament, finally, when pledges 
proved meaningless, forcing a hearing in the House of Commons 
and going to jail for it—gladly, for her cause gained that much 
more. For the past few weeks Mrs. Sanderson has been in this 
country. She has spoken at meetings of women’s clubs, visited 
different suffrage cenventions, and studied with reference to condi- 
tions in England the conditions of American working people. It 
_ was through the labor movement, with which she has worked for 
years, that she came into the suffrage movement. It is with the 
working people that her deepest interest lies and that some of her 
most effective work has been done. 

In discussing the present situation, Mrs. Sanderson states what 
is perhaps not generally. known, that up to 1832 women voted in 
England. This was, of course, a property vote. ‘‘ When the reform 
bill was brought in in 1832,’’ she comments, ‘‘the Liberals decided 
that Liberals were not to be women, but only to be men. So it was 
especially put that ‘person’ was to have ‘male’ placed before it, that 
it might be clear that ‘persons’ represented only the male portion 
of the community.’’ Out of the general dissatisfaction attending 
the various limitations of the Reform Bill grew the Chartist move- 
ment. The working class was determined to assert its power. All 
sorts of outrages were committed. Towns were sacked and burned. 
There was a large increase in the suffrage, but the women were still 
left out. Later, in 1867, when a new suffrage bill was before the 
House, through the efforts of the women suffragists and of John 
Stuart Mill, a petition with four thousand signatures, moving that 
the suffrage be extended to women, was put before the House of 
Commons. In spite of the help of Mill and Disraeli, the women were 
unsuccessful. In 1882, came the third reform bill, having for its 
object the granting of the vote to the agricultural laborer. The 
woman’s cause was urged again. Mr. Gladstone was much opposed 
to it, but the friends of sex equality insisted on a hearing. A peti- 


tion with twenty-five thousand names was presented; it had no 
effect at all. 


The year before last, in the north of England, a new phase of . 


the movement started. A college woman who had taken her degree 
in law and was not allowed to practice because she was a woman, a 
few factory girls, some mill girls, began to make street speeches. 
At Christmas time they sang carols and collected money enough 
to keep on with their work. ‘‘A very little goes far with us in 
England, for we are much more accustomed to, speak on street 
corners than in halls. We stand on a chair or an orange box, then 
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we ring a dinner bell and just keep on until the audience comes. 
It doesn’t take long. Then we begin.’’ From town to town the 
girls went, gaining the interest of the people each week more and 
more, in reality bringing once again to a living issue the cause of 
justice to women. Finally they came up to London and said that 
they were going to convert the city. Mrs. Sanderson was among 
the converted. 

At the beginning of last year there was a great deputation to 
London. Every sort of society of organized women, working in 
every sort of cause, was represented. They went to see the prime 
minister and made speeches to him about the justice of their de- 
mands, but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, although expressing his 
sympathy and interest, said that he could do nothing, as members 
of his cabinet objected. Then came the time of determination. 
‘‘Then,’’ says Mrs. Sanderson, ‘‘we knew that no great reform move- 
ment ever had succeeded without a demonstration. Our cause must 
have it martyrs. We couldn’t burn down houses or sack towns; but at 
lease we could suffer. We continued our street meetings, our rebel- 
lion; we are going to rebel, until we shall be acknowledged—citizens. 
We tried to win over—not your great ladies, who live in fine houses, 
and are really nearly stupefied by having everything they want. We 
tried to win the working people.’’ 

On the twenty-first of last October, the leading women in the 
movement met to decide on a course of action. They had agreed 
beforehand that all would do whatever the majority thought best. 
The new Parliament was assembling. We felt that we must make 
our demands known in some way that we had not used before. For 
years we had known the life of the working women and the miser- 
able wages they were earning. It had been found that, whereas 
men’s wages in England had risen sixty per cent. in the last twenty 
years, women’s wages had remained stationary, or in some cases 
were even lower. We had tried charity. We must do something 
that would give them the power themselves. 

The House of Commons is really under the speaker’s orders. He 
had given directions to the chief of police that only twenty women 
were to be admitted on that day, so the majority, the poor women 
from East London were left outside. The others entered the lobby, 
which is a passageway between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, and by its very atmosphere exacts deference and silence 
from those who enter it. Street meetings, in fact, are prohibited 
within a mile of the Houses. Traditions and law alike were broken 
that day by these women who dared things unheard of before in 
English history. As they had agreed, they asked an audience of the 
prime minister, hut he refused to see them. Then one of the six 
who had entered, a young girl, stood up on a chair and cried out: 
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‘*T demand the rights of citizenship.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ said Mrs. Sanderson, 
‘‘the police rushed in in great force. We all joined hands round, 
and held on until she was dragged down. Mrs. Despard said the 
same words. She was dragged down in the same way. Then came 
my turn. I was dragged down and out into the street.’’ Mean- 
while, the women outside were holding a meeting and they were 
arrested, too. 

The leaders were released on bail, and obliged to appear the next 
morning before the magistrate. ‘‘The charge against us was ‘abusive 
language.’ The magistrate was an old man and very deaf and rather 
stupid. We stood there in the dock. We refused to call witnesses, 
we made no protest, we did nothing. I said that it was impossible 
for us to state our cause by any constitutional means, and that we, 
therefore, had taken the only means in our power; that I considered 
the court had no right to arrest us because we had taken no part 
making the laws and, therefore, could not be judged by the courts. 
The magistrate said that we could be bound over to keep the peace 
for six months if we would give up ten pounds. We refused. So he 
said: ‘Two months in the second division’—the prison reserved for 
ordinary criminals. To us women they had given this sentence 
because they thought it would frighten us. They would never have 
dared to so sentence a man for such an offense.’’ 

Of her prison experience Mrs. Sanderson speaks with humorous 
pity and deep indignation at the blindness and thoughtlessness of 
those who continue such a system. To her, the daughter of one of 
the greatest of English Liberals, a woman whose charm of person- 
ality, unwavering and high-bred courage in loyalty to her cause, win 
the admiration of all who meet her; to her, there were no relaxations 
of the prison discipline. She sought for none; she was eager to pay 
the full penalty. She said of the life there: ‘‘At the prison every- 
thing is done to punish, nothing to reform, nothing to improve. It is 
a terrible system. There were eight hundred women in that prison, 
most of them sentenced for drunkenness or infanticide. John Rus- 
kin has said some very true things, and one of them is this: ‘If 
there is a murder in any district, we should hang the most respect- 
able members of the district.’ So I thought that for all these crimes 
for which these poor women are in prison, society is responsible. 
They are the victims, these poor drunken women. 

‘“We were put in solitary confinement. We had small, dark, 
barred cells with tiny, narrow gratings at the top at one side. We 
couldn’t see the sun; we couldn’t see the light; we never got any 
fresh air. Only for a few hours in the day we were allowed to go 
into the courtyard. There we walked in line, round and round in 
the little courtyard, always in the same direction, until we could 
scarcely stand. 
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‘*One day I asked the matron, ‘Mayn’t we change?’ 

** “What for?’ she said. 

‘* ‘Beeause it makes us giddy.’ 

‘*But she didn’t even answer. After a while, however, we were 
allowed to go the other way. So at least one reform is due to our 
term in prison. The bell rings at five o’clock every day, and then 
we get up and scrub our cells and make our tins shine. Besides 
that we have to sew postmen’s bags. We sew at these bags by hand 
for six or eight hours of the day. It is very useless because they 
could be made in a few minutes by machine, and some of these poor 
women had come into prison with no clothing but rags. But they 
never think of what is useful in prison. They think only of 
punishment. 

‘‘The only member of parliament who came to visit us while we 
were in prison was the leader of the Labor Party. A fuss was made 
and we were put in the first division. But we wanted to be martyrs. 
We didn’t care to change. We might have worn our own clothes, 
but we didn’t. We wore the old prison clothes, which didn’t fit us, 
but which were given out as they happened to come. A long dress 
to a short person, a small dress to a stout person, without reference 
to size or shape. We refused, too, to take privileges in our food; 
we continued with the prison fare, insufficient, ill-cooked, monoton- 
ous, chosen with no regard for nourishment.’’ 

The prisoners had been confined for over a month. Then at a 
bye-election in the north of England, the Liberal candidate was in 
such imminent danger of defeat that he hastily telegraphed down: 
‘*We lose the election unless you let those women out.’’ That was 
the all-powerful plea, and they were set at liberty.—Elizabeth B. 
Butler, in ‘‘Charities and The Commons.’’ 





Incorporating a Claim 
THE CELEBRATED DRUCE CASE. 


The eternal appearance of the ‘‘passing strange’’ in the affairs of 
men, is strikingly illustrated by a trial in the English criminal courts, 
which recently attracted much attention, at home and abroad. 

The situation arose out of the personal peculiarities of the Duke 
of Portland, who inherited vast wealth, including a ducal property in 
the country and much real estate in the city of London, with a total 
income of $1,500,000 per year. It was rumored that the Duke was 
afflicted with leprosy, but be the cause what it will, it is certain that 
he led the life of a recluse, and while entertaining the nobility at his 
castle, was never present in person to preside at his board. He was 
the proprietor of a fine stable of hunters, his name was enrolled on 
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the lists of the most exclusive clubs, and he subscribed largely for 
charities, besides maintaining an establishment, including five hundred 
artisans, to add to his already imposing array of buildings on his 
home estate, but, despite these large and varied interests, he never 
was seen in public. So far did he carry this plan of retirement, that 
he constructed at an outlay of some hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling, covered driveways miles in extent, reaching from his castle 
to the limits of his domain; and at the time of his decease, he was 
employed upon an underground library and chapel. 

In repairing his town house secret passages were discovered, lead- 
ing in various directions, and among the rest, to a certain bazaar, a 
shop quite famous during his lifetime. He died in 1878. A claimant, 
George Hallamby Druce, now alleges that the Duke led a double life, 
and that the proprietor of the bazaar, T. C. Druce by name, was none 
other than the Duke himself. As there was no direct heir to the 
estates, the claim of heirship was based upon this supposed identity 
of the shop-keeper with his lordship, and a suit was instituted to test 
the validity of the title. Among the novel features of the case is the 
course adopted by the claimant, who has incorporated his alleged 
rights, and by the sale of preferred and common stock, produced the 
requisite funds to employ counsel and to meet the expenses of litiga- 
tion. 

Herbert Druce, son of the shop-keeper, denied the validity of the 
claim, and swore that he had seen his father interred in the family 
plot. This point was used by the claimant to raise an issue on the 
allegation that the funeral was not a bona fide affair, but was a part 
of a conspiracy, the coffin being really weighted with lead, to deceive 
the family and the public, at the time of the funeral, December, 1864. 

A charge of perjury was made, but some time since the grace 
was opened, after the removal of the monument, only to discover the 
coffin tenanted by the remains of an elderly person, corresponding 
with the real Druce of commercial life. 

This proof of the falsity of the claim would seem conclusive, and 
in the popular mind has established the legal rights of the present 
Duke to enjoy the income and the honors of heirship. 

It is probable, however, that purchasers of the shares in the corpo- 
ration can still be found among the venturesome inhabitants of the 
British Isles, for the litigation is to be prosecuted further, on the 
theory that the burden of proof rests upon those who allege that the 
corpse represents the earthly remains of T. C. Druce. 

If the case produces no other results, it will be useful in hinting 
to attorneys the value of incorporating a disputed claim to a large 
estate, and in the lesson, perhaps familiar to some minds in the profes- 
sion, that no edse is ever quite lost, when there is a fund in sight, from 
which learned counsel can extract liberal fees. 
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Notable Lawyers of the Day 


JOSEPH HopGes CHOATE. 


The distinguished lawyer and diplomatist, whose portrait we pre- 
sent to our readers, was born at Salem, Mass., and entered Harvard 
at sixteen and was graduated with the degree of A. B., and Phi Beta 
Kappa honor, in 1852. He then entered the Dane Law School of 
Harvard, graduating as LL. B. in 1854. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1855 and to the New York Bar in 1856, and 
since then has been practising at New York City. He has been en- 
gaged in many famous cases; was counsel for General Fitz-John Por- 
ter in his protracted and successful fight for reinstatement in his 
military rank; and counsel in the Cesnola case; and was one of the 
Committee of Seventy (and Chairman of the Committee on Elections), 
which broke up the Tweed Ring. He was president of the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1894; and was ambassador of the 
United States to Great Britain, from 1899 to 1905. In that most 
important and honorable of diplomatic positions Mr. Choate served 
his country with marked ability and sustained the prestige and dig- 
nity which have been given to that embassy by the line of the most 
distinguished and scholarly American statesmen who have represented 
this country at the Court of St. James. 

His forensic and oratorical gifts have been recognized in Great 
Britain as well as in his own country, and he is the first American 
to be elected an honorary member of the Inner Temple of London, 
England. Mr. Choate is a member and ex-president of the American 
Bar Association, the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
and the Harvard Law School Association. 

Unlike the preceding occupants of our cover-page, Mr. Choate has 
not aspired for presidential honors. Perhaps that office affords him 
no wider prestige than he already enjoys as a leader of men. 
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ECCLESIASTICISM AND THE LAW. 


It is unfortunate that upon two topies of the greatest present 
importance, the Church and the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment should hold divergent if not opposing views. Why should the 
Church and the legislature disagree? It is necessary for the ad- 
vancement of the common good that every influence should be 
exercised on the side of progress, but in the two matters of edu- 
eation and the marital relation, we behold the community divided 
into opposing camps, with individuals equal in the correctness of 
their lives and principles arrayed on each side. Many citizens 
of great prominence, with entire honesty of purpose, have de- 
voted their best endeavors to the abolition of the existing right 
of remarriage after divorce, and to the introduction of a course 
of religious instruction into the education afforded by the public 
schools. 

The late Rev. Dr. Dix, Rector of Trinity Parish, New York, was 
a consistent advocate of these ideals throughout his entire career 
of fifty years. A large percentage of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions of belief, together with a considerable following in point of 
numbers among the laity, have adopted similar views. On the 
other hand, in all the States, excepting only South Carolina, the 
legislatures as the representatives of the people at large, have pro- 
vided means of divoree, with right of remarriage for the injured 
party. 

Regarding the other question, namely, prohibition of religious 
instruction in the public schools, it has become the rule, in the 
several States, to leave religious training for the Church or home. 

The fact is that equally sincere persons are working toward 
different ideals, and are consequently traveling along diverging 
roads. Let us inspect, for a moment, this disagreement as seen 
in the matter of divorce. 

The state looks upon the relation of husband and wife as a mat- 
ter of contract, where each agrees to do or to refrain from doing 
certain things, and where the failure of either party to live up to 
the letter of the agreement ipso facto terminates the relationship, 
subject to the formal finding of a court and the entry of the appro- 
priate decree. 

This is the custom and rule in the other business of life, and the 
logic of events requires that equal causes should lead to like re- 
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sults. Granted the premises, the conclusion follows with a certainty 
which admits of no cavil or dispute. 

It is a natural consequence that the state cannot treat with 
equal disapproval the innocent with the guilty party, and accord- 
ingly it esteems the injured person entitled to such reparation 
as the situation affords, namely, the right to remarry, thereby seek- 
ing in a new union the happiness to which every human being is 
entitled and which he or she failed to secure in the first instance. 

The state compels no one to seek divorce; it can and does limit 
its function to creating the means of release from the unequal 
bondage, and leaves the exercise of that right to the conscience and 
judgment of the aggrieved individual. 

On the contrary side, we find the clergy of powerful religious 
bodies advancing the theory that marriage is more than a contract,— 
that it is a sacred rite, hallowed by religious sentiment and by its 
very intimacy of relationship assuming a status different from 
and beyond the scope of any mere contract. In brief, that it is a 
sacrament founded in religion rather than an institution of human 
and secular origin, and that the attitude of the state as represented 
by statutory enactment, is partial in its nature and extent, looking 
only to the semblance and not to the reality. 

With equal force the churches imbued with this belief see beyond 
the joining of hands, and centre their regard upon the consequences 
of marital relationship in its production of offspring, and in its neces- 
sary result upon the whole future and well-being of the married 
pair. 

If this position thus positively assumed is correct in its essence, 
then it may well be said that such ties cannot be sundered at the 
will of the parties, but are dissolved by death alone. 

In the same way, the difference between the legal view and the 
ecclesiastical attitude can be traced back to opposing principles in 
the matter of schools—the former relegating the child to his home 
for his religious instruction and training, whereas the clerical ideal 
includes the inculeation of religious ideas as an essential part of the 
surroundings and education of the youth of the nation. 

In each of the matters now before us, the issue is distinct and 
clearly cut. No doubt there are instances where the opposing forces 
could each make out a case, and where the benefit to the individual 
would, if it were to be taken by itself, be advanced by the adoption 
of its own particular plan. 

Republics, however, are not respectors of persons, and since the 
legal view is the expression of the popular will, crystalized into 
statutory enactment, the average benefit is all that can be sought 
or attained. Accordingly, while it is instructive and useful to dis- 
cuss these matters of great public concern, from every point of view, 
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however. divergent they may be, it will never be seen that the state 

accepts marriage as a religious rite, or tolerates religious instruction 

in the publie schools, until the public mind has become convinced 

and has reversed itself on these points. Such a change is too remote 

for serious consideration. Religious sentiment may temper and in 

some degree sway the extent of the application of these principles of 

American life, but the right of the innocent party to obtain relief 

through divorce, and the right of the state to banish all religion from 
the course of instruction in our public schools, as has been said, is too 
deeply imbeded in the framework of Republican institutions to admit 
of change. 

The object lessons afforded in European life, where the church 
and state have united to render divorce .difficult, if not impossible, 
do not indicate to Americans that any mistake has been made in 
providing a way of escape from marital ties that no longer bind the 
affections, and where actual cause for legal severance can be shown. 
Better the surgeon’s knife than the torments of a_ lingering, 
curable disease. Better the publicity of the divorce courts than 
the scandals of concubinage and immoral relations which an indis- 
soluble union in practice entails. 

Where the church forbids the state to recognize innocence and to 
free it from alliance with vice, it cannot escape the charge of con- 
doning, or, at least, tolerating conditions which are shocking to rea- 
son, justice and good morals. From this inconsistency the state has 
freed the church in those countries where divorce is provided by law. 
Until the church reforms human nature and makes every marriage 
virtuous, it is estopped from advancing the sacramental theory, 
except as a counsel of perfection. In brief, the church’s plan is use- 
ful as an ideal, but is incapable of being incorporated into our sys- 
tem of practical law. 


SALABLE LAND-TITLES. 

The question of reliable and therefor salable land-titles is a 
matter of publie concern, particularly in the country. City real 
estate has such a high value that the charges of title insurance com- 
panies are a small burden, and are now accepted as a matter of 
course and willingly included in the price or added as an item in 
the expense of transfer. Then, too, the surveys of city lots are 
exceedingly accurate, this exactness extending to the fraction of an 
inch, while every restriction or flaw is usually well known, because 
of frequent sales, and so the danger of latent defects is very small. 

Conditions in connection with town plots and rural property 
generally, are entirely different, and the buyer has to depend almost 
entirely upon the care and diligence of his lawyer for a marketable 
title. 
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But while it is true that country property is most exposed to 
boundary disputes and other forms of defective ownership, it is also 
true that certifying to the correctness of titles is a matter that can 
properly be taken up by the State and made general; for every 
owner would then know exactly the extent of his land, and city 
and country real estate be placed upon an equal footing. Like the 
change from fees to salary in public offices, this reform is a step 
in advance, and will be welcomed by all. 

The manner of accomplishing this result has been the subject of 
much discussion, and has led to a variety of statutes in various 
States. 

In Illinois the Torrens system exists side by side with the old 
forms of title-searches, which means that it is optional with the 
owner whether he will secure an official registry for his property. 
The same rule is adopted in the Land Title Registration Bill, passed 
by the Legislature of New York. 

This measure is copied to some extent from the famous 
McEnerney Act which was adopted in California to protect the 
owners of real property in San Francisco, where the public records 
were almost entirely wiped out in the earthquake and fire. 

Both the New York and the California statutes go further than 
the Illinois Burnt Record Act of 1872—intended to meet the needs of 
the great fire in Chicago—for in the former States the Supreme 
Court is now authorized to decide the question of ownership, after 
which the title can be recorded on the State’s Books. 

So useful has this new law proved itself in California that it is 
entitled to be called an invention for the settlement of disputes as 
to land, and many owners not concerned in the San Francisco dis- 
aster are making use of this new right to have claims adjusted 
which have long hung over and clouded their title, but which they 
could not remove before this new statute became law. 

In no one of the States which have taken up the new idea has 
the business of the land title companies been wiped out as yet. 

Probably this will not happen until the registration of all titles 
is compelled by law. 

Human nature is still strong within us, and until it is necessary 
to take the trouble of proving ownership, the old abstract or the 
old title-insurance will be held sufficient. If our heirs wish better 
titles, we will be disposed to let them pay the fees. 

The right of eminent domain shows that under our theory of 
government the ultimate ownership in all real estate vests in the 
State. Accordingly, it is proper for the people at large to regulate 
the manner in which lands shall be transferred. If a triple charge 
was required for recording all unregistered titles the public would 
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gradually come to adopt the better way. And this is probably the 
the line of action the State will use to enforce this reform. 

When every title is registered, an official map will be sufficient 
record for subsequent transfers. 

Any purchaser can then see at a glance the actual ownership, and 
the registered deed can be accepted without the formality and ex- 
pense of a search. I am sure’ I need not enlarge upon the con- 
venience of this simple form of transfer. 

There is no reason why a sale of land should be more trouble- 
some than the sale of stocks or bonds, and the result of this reform 
in titles will be to accomplish that result. 





RIGHTS OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Mr. Gompers, the labor leader, has discovered that by a recent 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court, labor unions are prohibited 
from combining to restrain trade. 

This application of the Sherman Act to trades unions he declares 
to be far-fetched and clearly outside of the intention of the national 
legislature. 

He promises to call upon the labor vote to solidly repel this 
attack, and to cast their ballots against every member of Congress 
who refused to vote for an amendment expressly exempting labor 
unions from the statute. And now comes the State of Nevada, which 
has joined this movement through a decision of her Supreme Court 
making all boycotts illegal, with damages recoverable in favor of 
the injured party. 

These decisions, and others of the same kind are the law of the 
land and must be obeyed; but they do not earry conviction with 
them. 

Capital is strong and well able to care for its own interests. 
It needs no defender. Whereas individuals, whether professional 
or workman, must combine together in order to exist. If they 
would make progress and acquire new rights, united effort is still 
more necessary. Thus clerks have never combined and have very 
small wages; while members of the trades, with no greater skill, 
receive good pay. 

As I have said, combination is the spirit of the times; it is in the 
air. 


And if men can combine to raise wages, why cannot they unite in 
refusing to purchase goods of a particular brand, or to buy them at . 
a particular store? 

The reasoning seems clear, and the action of the courts looks 
like an honest but ill-advised effort to limit the ability of labor to 
do what capital does every day. For instance, if the Beef Trust is 
opposed to a competitor, even a small storekeeper who kills his own 
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beef, it sets up a store in the building next door, and sells meat for 
half price until he abandons his business and moves away. 

The Steel Trust and the Standard Oil buy out whole industries 
and make within the limits of their own organization every article 
they consume or require in their business. 

No court interferes with this, though it amounts to a boycott 
of the most effectual kind. ; 

Capital has other advantages, especially where it is massed to- 
gether in great combines. 

By an organized body of strike-breakers it is easy enough to 
move along this force from factory to factory, wherever a strike 
occurs, until each in turn is starved into submission, while the 
expense is charged to the general expense account. 

Now, capital can do all these things without hindrance, but labor 
is shackled at every turn by decisions of the courts. 

No wonder Mr. Gompers feels that organized labor should be left 
out of the regulations contained in the Sherman Act. 

Unless intelligent resistance is offered to the tide of restrictions 
the courts are sending out, workingmen will find their rights have 
been whittled away and wealth has become vested with privileges 
equal to those of the titled classes of Eurepe. This change is going 
on, and the voters should be on their guard; otherwise some things 
may be lost which will never be regained. 





FOR LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


The movement for improved inland waterways, noticed in our last 
issue, is in line with the proposal to construct an inside passage to 
conduct ships southward without the terrors of Cape Hatteras and 
its Boreas-sent tempests. 

This improvement is among the measures now before Congress. 
Another feature of the present session is the further extension of the 
work upon the port of refuge at Point Judith. More than 4,000 ves- 
sels of commerical size have taken advantage of this shelter, not to 
mention smaller craft. 

This is an important public work, at an exposed point, but Vine- 
yard Haven ought to be accorded a breakwater, to protect shipping 
from Northeasters, that now blow directly into the harbor. 

Many points on the great lakes, with less shipping, have received 
greater appropriations than is involved in this outlay. The proposed 
canal through Cape Cod, with Vineyard and Long Island Sounds 
will eventually bring cargoes from Boston to New York without 
serious sea-risk; and the improvement mentioned above coupled with 
existing waterways, will continue this line of protected traffice-way to 
the Florida Coast. 

Since these subjects are embodied in legislation now being con- 
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sidered in Congress, they are suitable for comment in our columns, 
where it is our motto that all that concerns the citizen, interests the 
lawyer. 





A DECADENCE IN MANNERS. 

It may seem a long distance to travel from the conditions of pub- 
lie transit to the deterioration in deportment now so evident in pub- 
lic places; but it is our belief that these have a direct connection, 
not difficult to explain. 

Those whose memories can go back a period of twenty years or 
more must have observed a great change in the manners of the peo- 
ple—a change which has brought us into disrepute as a people who 
are ill disposed to strangers and travelers, whereas, the opposite is 
the true condition. 

The fact is that the public service corporations of our great cities 
have been cynical, not to say cruel, in their disregard for public 
convenience and comfort. The effect is seen in the jostling, hurried 
crowds that eagerly watch for the incoming cars which cannot possi- 
bly contain more than half of the people, and could not carry one- 
third without inconvenience and hardship. 

Horace Greeley, the famous editor of the New York ‘‘Tribune,”’ 
said of the street-cars of his day—‘‘They are not fit to carry hogs 
alive, and hardly fit to carry them when dead.’’ 

This rushing and hurrying leads to disregard of the amenities 
of travel, and transforms the usually good-natured American into an 
example of ‘‘frenzied’’ transit. 

Under this strain, the desire to get from home to business and 
the like conditions of the return journey at evening, have caused a 
distinct deterioration in our manners—a change which is as unfor- 
tunate as it is distasteful to the well-bred. 

The conditions described prevail in Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and are no doubt equally in evidence at other centres 
of our population. 

In most cases the fault lies in inadequate equipment of rolling 
stock; in some, the cause lies deeper in the failure to anticipate the 
demands of travel by duplicating lines of travel, before the swelling 
tide overflows the facilities at hand for the public service. 

These are the surface indications; but the real fault is the over- 
capitalization which makes it imperative to pay an income on oceans 
of watered securities, before the question of the public needs is even 
considered. 

The people are ‘‘coming to their own’’ by greater wisdom born of 
hard experience. Perhaps, in later franchises, a clause requiring all 
issues of securities to be approved by the financial department of 
the city will cure this glaring defect. The Public Service Commis- 
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sion of New York State is a long step in the right direction. No 
doubt other safeguards for public convenience and safety will be 
evolved as the result of the necessities of an unendurable situation, 
and it is to be hoped that the public manners as well as comfort will 
feel the benefit of such a change. 





WHAT ONE DECISION CAN DO. 


The remote results of a finding would often astonish if it did not 
daunt the judicial mind that gave it birth. 

This thought is hardly original; in fact, it no doubt seems trite 
enough to the reader,—but the truth thereof is capable of being illus- 
trated at every turn. Take the principle of ancient-lights, so fully 
treated of by Blackstone and the other worthies of his time, and set 
aside in Parker vs. Foote (19 Wend., N. Y., 318), decided in 1838 
and followed generally throughout the United States. How little stir 
this decision made at the time, and how seldom it is even referred to 
now. The abrogation of the English easement in light, as not suited 
to modern conditions of life, was probably wise and it is now ac- 
cepted as one of the commonplaces of actual law. Like the existence 
of the light to which the decision relates, it is 1eceived as a part of 
the natural order, and only its absence would occasion remark. 

Nevertheless, the horizon of our great cities, notably of New York, 
would present a totally different aspect, were the height of each 
structure dependent upon consents of adjacent owners, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the old rule of English law. 


Study in legal antiques has developed an appreciation of this far- 
reaching effect of the courts’ decrees, and is mentioned and dwelt 
upon in recent periodicals (Harvard L. Review, vol. 21, p. 525; Jour- 
nal of Comp. Juris, vol. 7, p. 308). 


Those of us who have passed a well-spent hour in the perusal of 
Warren’s ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year’’ must have been struck with the 
withering effect of the service of the summons that the ’Squire treats 
so lightly. It is only one phase of the application of the adage ‘‘ ’tis 
the unexpected that happens,’’ which vindicates its truth in every 
department of life. Our present contention is that the law presents 
no exception to this rule. 


Perhaps it might have been as well if the court had held contrary- 
wise. 


Our American cities had then extended themselves laterally in- 
stead of in a perpendicular direction. Something truly may be said 
on that side by an advocate without other retainer than the desire to 
behold the sun, and to breathe clean and wholesome air; but as Kip- 
ling somewhere says, ‘‘That is another story.”’ 
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A NEW PROPOSITION IN LAW. 

The pending legislation to preserve the mineral waters of Saratoga 
Springs has a significance that should not be overlooked. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the right of citizens to explore their underground 
domains and to extract therefrom everything of value, cannot be de- 
nied. But ‘‘circumstances alter cases,’’ and in this instance owners 
of real estate adjoining the historic curative springs which have rend- 
ered Saratoga famous, are engaged in sinking wells which exhaust the 
carbonic gas, and by reducing the natural pressure have compelled the 
proprietors of the Springs to install pumping plants where formerly 
the waters gushed forth, and were readily dispensed to visitors or 
bottled for shipment. 

» An aggravation of this unneighborly treatment appears in the fact 
that some of the owners of Springs have been driven to the pur- 
chase of this same gas in order to charge their wares and furnish the 
sparkling appearance which nature formerly supplied to all the Sara- 
toga waters. 

The natural-gas-well interests make countercherges of the ‘‘fixing’’ 
of the springs by salt and other ingredients, and altogether the contro- 
versy is not calculated to advance the attractiveness of Saratoga 
Springs as a health-resort. But when all is said, the fact remains that 
the owners of the Springs and the large hotels that have grown up 
around them, were the first on the ground, and public sympathy leans 
to the protection of their ancient rights. They admit that under the 
precedents of law they have no exclusive ownership in the gas, but ask 
the enactment of a special statute to fit their case. 

The situation is one which may arise at any health-resort depend- 
ent upon the medicinal qualities of springs, and the result will be 
watched with interest and concern by all who have property of that 
description. 





DIRECTORS DEALING WITH COMPANIES. 

The interminable litigation growing out of the financial mixup and 
receivership of the transit roads of New York City, is affording some 
features of interest to the public and will perhaps result in reforms in 
corporate management. Among these developments are facts tend- 
ing to show that the directors of the company were buying up shares of 
competing lines at $50 per share to sell them to the company in a few 
weeks’ time at $80. 

This is a proposition in business morals which it will require some- 
thing radical to make clear to the average director. The use of offi- 
cial information for private speculation is almost universal, and half 
of the scandal in the Union Pacific and other large deals can be traced 
to that source. The lawyer for the Metropolitan Street Railway direc- 
tors attempts to justify their right to act in this way and denounces 
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the line of proof as ‘‘an attempt to enquire into the private affairs of 
these defendants.’’ In this case he may be said to be wrong if right. 

As to the remedy for the existing state of affairs, several courses 
might be adopted: 

(1.) Criminal statutes might be enacted to cover these transac- 
tions, but this would perhaps keep desirable men from the Board. 

(2.) Compensation in the way of salaries might be paid, with the 
distinct proviso that all speculation was barred. 

(3.) Every director might be required to append to the annual 
report his sworn statement of every dealing in stocks in which the 
company was concerned. 





TARIFF SCHEDULES THAT SHOULD BE REVISED. 


Whether a citizen is a ‘‘stand-pat’’ Republican or a person with 
no very pronounced ideas upon tariff questions, he at least likes to 
feel that he has the square deal, and is paying no more for home-made 
goods than they sell for abroad. 

Some curious facts are now coming to the surface, and we shall 
no doubt hear more of them as the election draws nearer. 

Among the facts which cannot well be denied are the bigger prices 
we are paying for many articles which the trusts send out to foreign 
countries. Thus the Canadian railroads are laid with rails bought at 
Pittsburgh, but costing only $22 per ton, as against $27 charged to 
our own roads. 

An enterprising dealer has been acquiring riches by sending over 
to England and bringing back American-made watches and selling 
them at a third off the retail American price. Despite the charges for 
this double transportation, and two or three intermediate profits, he 
has been able to supply his customers for $16.39 with a watch which 
costs the retail dealer here $17.35, and usually retails for $30.00. The 
same American watch is sold for about $12.00 at retail in England. 

While nearly every one is in favor of some tariff to meet the outgo 
of National expenses, it seems hardly necessary or fair to make the 
citizen pay an excessive charge for articles made in this country, while 
the resident in the Old World pays 30 per cent. less. 

It is our opinion that the country has reached the limit of patient 
endurance and that the next Congress will find public sentiment re- 
quires a change in those items which favor monopolies that over-charge 
our own citizens. 


‘ 





EprrortaL Nore—A Bar Association Law, drafted to carry out the ideas 
contained in the Bar Association Series, has been prepared. It will appear 
in the June number. Advance copies of this measure will be sent to sec- 
retaries of Bar Associations, and to others on request. 


























CORRESPONDENCE 








Short letters from our readers, on any subject of current interest to the 
profession, will be received for publication in this department. The editors 
assume no responsibility for the views herein expressed. No attention will be 
paid to anonymous communications, although names will be withheld from 
publication when requested. 











Law Office of 
ALFRED O. CROZIER, 
WILMINGTON, Det., April 22, 1908. 
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Editor THe AMERICAN LAWYER, 
New York City. 
DEAR Sir: 


Until now I have been so busy helping to cremate the Aldrich bill and 
with other matters I neglected to answer your recent request. * * * 

The lawyers must take up this fight to abolish margin gambling. Only 
thus can legitimate business be rescued from constant deadly peril. This 
and the currency question are to be the great problems of the next few 
years, together with other questions intervolved with these, such as Wall 
Street’s increasing grip on the railroads and industries of the country and 
governmental regulation of such enterprises in the interest of the people. 

We are living in the midst of a whirling evolution of profound history- 
making changes in governmental and social affairs. The movement is irre- 
sistible and necessary. Out of the apparent chaos will emerge a grander 
republic in which liberty and justice will be more real. This is possible only 
because Providence inspired the fathers to repose all final power in the 
bands of the people themselves. They will work out their own salvation in 
their own time and way. It will be the triumph of truth and righteousness. 
There will be little change in the structure of our insitutions or principles. 
Ways will be devised to give existing principles and rights force and effective- 
ness for the common good. What a grand opportunity for the legal pro- 
fession! Those who put love of country and justice above mere money. 
Their leadership is needed and demanded, but it must be unselfish and 
patriotic. The young men of the profession must turn their backs on false ; 
ideals. They must help maintain, rather than devise ways to violate, the 
laws of the land. They must insist on strict and impartial enforcement 
of all law~ as the only means of perpetuating a government of law. The 


future is full of promise. ‘Our splendid profession will rise to its oppor- 
tunity, and duty. 


nl 


Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED O. CROZIER. 


OHI0 STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Office of the Secretary, 


CoLtumsus, Oun10, April 11, 1908. 
Editor THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


New York City. 
DEAR SIR: 


Many thanks for the two copies of your marked magazine of March, 


I note you have my brief article in this number. 
I have read very carefully your article on “The Lawyer and the Bar 
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which I received to-day. 
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Association, which appear in this number. It is surely to the point, as all 
your arguments are true, and will in time, and not a long time either, be- 
come the opinion of the leading lawyers of the various states, as the State 
Bar Associations are sure to become more and more active in the future 
in the part they take in moulding legislation in their various states, and if 
the leaders in the various associations give their undivided attention to 
your article, they will become more and more convinced as to the truths 
therein set forth. The trouble with most bar associations, as I see it, is 
that the lawyers do not take the trouble to give their attention 
to matters that come up before the associations, and the reason is, that 
they do not have time, or at least do not take time from their other duties, 
to give their associations even as much time as they could, without sac- 
rificing their business. 

I read the brief article written by William J. Landman of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Secretary of the Michigan State Bar Association, with a great 
deal of interest, and note what he says in regard to the public not having 
« too high opinion of the lawyer and bar associations, and the fear that 
your suggestion that the state bar assocations act as spokesmen for the 
people will bring popular criticism. He further says that where bar 
associations have attempted to suggest to the people who they should sug- 
gest for judicial office in popular elections, the suggestions have met with 
disapproval, ete. I don’t think that any bar association should advise the peo- 
ple of the city, district or state who they should vote for for judicial office, 
and the associations clearly overstep the bounds of propriety whenever they 
take a hand in such matters. 

I await with much interest, other articles which will appear in your 
coming magazine from the secretaries of the various associations. 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD B. M’CARTER. 


VERMONT BAR ASSOCIATION. 


To THE Epiror, THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 

115 Nassau Street, New York. 

Anent your suggestion as to enrollment of lawyers in Bar Associations, etc. : 

In most of the States the Medical, Dental, Druggist and other professions 
are organized by special statutes, recognized as “State Boards,” members in 
most cases appointed by Governors and confirmed by Senates. 

I endorse your suggestion to the extent certainly that the Examining 
Boards for applicants for admission to the Bar should be recognized as a 
“State Board.” 

In Vermont it is a quasi State Board; its members are appointed by the 
Supreme Court. 

Our Bar Associations is a chartered institution. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) JOHN H. MINNS, 
Secretary Vermont Bar Association 


‘ 




















NOT IN THE PLEADINGS 














Short stories and anecdotes from members of the Bench and Bar are re- 
quested. For the best original story or anecdote contributed each month a 
complimentary subscription to THE AMERICAN LAWYER will be sent. 











A CLEAR CASE OF TRESPASS. 


Two letters were found in a squirrel’s nest, in an old tree lately 
cut down at Richfield, N. J. The first was dated June 10th, 1881, and 
Was in a woman’s hand. It said: 


Dear Jim: I got your letter all right the day after it was left here 
—our little Post Office—but it is only now that I have had a chance 
to leave a reply. I think you meant what you said, although at times 
I have believed that you were untrue. I have been watched since your 
letter came, and had a long wait before the opportunity arrived for 
me to slip out with the reply. I want to meet you some night—say, 
next Thursday—and we will both go away together. I will be all 
ready, and if you are not on hand and the letter is gone I’ll be con- 
vineed that you don’t want me. Then I’ll go away myself, and you'll 
never again hear from me. Good-bye. ALICE. 

The other letter, written in a man’s hand, was dated ten days later. 
It read thus: 

Dear Alice: I have waited so long for a reply that I have begun to 
think that you have gone back on me. I have come to the tree many 
times, and looked in vain for an answer. Night and day I have thought 
of you, wondering if it could be possible that you had forsaken me. 
I have heard all about the other fellow, but cannot make myself be- 
lieve that you eare for him. I will wait five days more. Then if I 
don’t hear from you I will be convinced that I am not wanted. After 
that I will leave you alone to enjoy the happiness which you may find 
with him. I’ll go far away from here and try to forget. JIM. 


There was a small opening in the tree about seven feet from the 
ground. From this opening the hollow, bored out by squirrels, ran 
clear to the ground. The woodchoppers believe that the missives fell 
or were dragged clear to the ground after they had been deposited in 
the ‘‘Post Office.’’ 

Perhaps the squirrel dragged the letters of ‘‘Alice’’ and ‘‘Jim”’ 
away to make a nest; perhaps they bored into the bottom of the 
‘‘letter-box’’ after the letters were there, and the epistles disappeared 
from sight. Perhaps——? 
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COMPENSATION. 
I saw him across the’ dingy street, 
A little old cobbler, lame, with a hump. 
Yet his whistle came to me clear and sweet 
As he stitched away at a dancing-pump. 


Well, some of us limp while others dance; 
There’s none of life’s pleasures without alloy. 
Let us thank heaven, then, for the chance 
To whistle, while mending the shoes of joy. 
—Grace MacGowan Cooke in Lippincott’s. 


HARD EARNED WAGES. 


An old church in Belgium decided to repair its properties, and 
employed an Artist to touch up a large painting. Upon presenting 
his bill the Committee in charge refused payment unless the details 
were specified, whereupon he presented the items as follows: 


To Correcting the Ten Commandments..............-+e++05 $5 12 
Embellishing Pontius Pilate and putting New Ribbons on 

SR A arn a, nig sik 0 ditt wk ha nt a in On We bale 3 02 
Putting a New Tail on the Rooster of St. Peter and Mending 

Ni EN os sci 5 adds ie kee Ad Sibi niet as vein 2 20 
Re-pluming and Gilding Left Wing of Guardian Angel...... 5 18 
Washing Servant of High Priest and putting Carmine on 

i ts hl hae Cink ha 0 denial ak ee eee a ta 5 02 
Renewing Heaven, Adjusting the Stars and Cleaning Up 

ER ER ee ee ee 7 14 
Touching up Purgatory and Restoring Lost Souls............ 3 06 


Brightening up the Flames of Hell, putting New Tail on the 
Devil, Mending his Left Hoof, and Doing Several Odd 


‘we . & 8  SR R  e er 717 
Re-bordering the Robes of Herod and Adjusting his Wig..... 4 00 
Taking the Spots off the Son of Tobias..................... 1 38 
Cleaning Balaam’s Ass and putting One Shoe on him......... 1 70 
Potte Marriage in Garah’s Hare. .......ccccscewcccner ces 1 71 
Putting a New Stone in David’s Sling, Enlarging the Head of 

Goliath, and Extending Saul’s Legs................... 6 35 
Decorating Noah’s Ark and putting a Head on Shem........ 4 31 


Mending the Shirt of the Prodigal Son and Cleaning his Ear.. 3 39 





$60 75 

















BOOKS AND REVIEWS 








Law Book Publishers are requested to send promptly copies of their latest 
publications to the Associate Editor. All books will be acknowledged and will 
be reviewed in an early issue. 








Legal Essays. By James Bradley Thayer, LL. D., late Weld Professor of 
Law at Harvard University. The Boston Book Company, 1908. Cloth. 
402 pages. 


While it would not be difficult to point out some defects in the make-up 
of the work before us, such an attitude of mind is doubtless an abse of 
criticism, since the hand which penned these lires is no longer able to revise 
their meaning. 

These essays of the late Professor Thayer show the duplication which is 
usual where the same topic is covered in a variety of efforts varying some- 
what as to time and manner of treatment; but on the whole the book is 
enlightening and useful. The theory which traces constitutional) super- 
vision by our courts back to the period when the Home Office rese~ved a 
right of veto upon our colonial legislation—is a new idea to many and no 
doubt contains much of truth. Certainly it is a logical origin for this 
novelty in statecraft, and will help the student to understand the reason 
behind this feature of our government. 

The chapter on “Advisory Opinions” really suggests the famous essay 


upon Snakes in Ireland, viz., “There are no snakes in Ireland.” From the_ 


time when President Washington met with a refusal for such an opinion on 
the part of the Supreme Court of his time, down to the present day, the 
course of the courts has been quite uniform in refusing to act except upon 
8 distinct issue presented to it in usual course. It is no doubt best that 
the rule above stated should be the one in force, since the courts might 
easily be embarrassed when the time came to determine a point in consti- 
tutional law where it had already expressed its opinion at the request of 
the Legislature. 

This book is suggestive of much original research. Coming as it does 
as the last word from a distinguished professor in a leading law school, 
it merits thoughtful and wide perusal by the legal profession. 





Through Italy With Car and Camera. By Dan Fellows Platt. With 200 
illustrations and a sketch map of the route. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1908. Silk cloth. Gilt top. 486 pages. Price 
$5.00 net. : 


This handsome volume, the author of which is a well-known art con- 
noisseur and member of the New York Bar, records his impressions while 
on a four months automobile tour of the cities ard smaller towns of Italy 
in the autumn of 1907. It is a discriminating and sympathetic study of 
the highways and byways, particularly the out-of-the-way places that escape 
he attention of the average tourist. It is a book of travel and a book of art 
pieasantly combined; of interest alike to the motorist, the traveler and the 
lover of the romantic, the picturesque and the beautiful. As a guide to 
the vast unknown storehouses of art in sunny Italy, it will prove invaluable. 
The author writes with strong convictions on a subject of which he is master. 
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The Incorporation and Organization of Corporations. By Thomas Gold 

Frost. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Third edition, 1908. 

8 volumes. Buckram. 915 pages. Price $5.00 net, delivered. 

The new edition of this useful work has been brought down to January 
1, 1908, and some two hundred pages of new and revised matter has been 
added. The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with 
incorporation and organization generally; the second presents a synopsis- 
digest of the laws of all the states and territories relating to the organiza- 
tion of business corporations, and the third contains a valuable collection 
of forms and precedents. The cordial reception accorded the earlier editions 
by corporation lawyers will no doubt be repeated. 





Marketable Title to Real Estate. By Chapman W. Maupin. Second edition. 
Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York, 1908. One volume. Law 
canvas. Price $6.00 net, or $6.40 delivered. 

This work does not profess to be a treatise upon real property, real 
troperty tenures nor titles to real estate in the commonly accepted sense; 
it is rather a guide to purchaser and seller, regarding their respective rights 
and remedies, and in this respect it seems to amply fulfill its mission. 

There is a vast amount of information necessary to attorneys regarding 
the marketability of real estate titles that in no other work we know 
of is placed so readily at hand, and its importance, when we consider the 
prominence of the real estate field to-day, and the necessity of every attorney 
_to be in a position to advise his clients accurately and correctly at short 
notice,—is apparent to everyone. 

The author has succeeded in his effort to collect the relevant matter 
concerning this interesting subject in one book, without making it necessary 
for the attorney to search through such various headings as Vendor and 
Purchaser, Specific Performance, Convenient for Title, Equity, Jurisprudence, 
end all the conflicting sub-divisions, which very often tend to lead one 
astray. The chapters on Caveat Emptor, Action Against the Vendor for 
Deceit, Of the Right to Recover, Retain the Purchase Money on Failure of 
Title, seem to shed a good deal of light on a subject regarding which there 
has been a great deal of doubt. 

On the whole, the second edition of this work should receive a very 
warm reception by the profession. 





Analyzed Citations: New York Supplement Reports; New York Supreme 
Court Reports; New York Miscellaneous Reports. By Zachary P. 
Taylor. Zachary P. Taylor Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1908. 
Published semi-annually in February and July. Terms on application. 

This series of analyzed citations of the cases in all the courts of record 

of New York State is a very useful and time-saving work. A brief catch 
word or phrase gives the subject matter of each case cited, and economizes 
the lawyer’s time in tracing the citations upon his subject of investigation. 
Bold face type distinguishes the beginning page of the case cited. A special 
feature of the work is that the analysis of all citations is made up from 
the opinion of the Court, and not from the syllabus of the case, thus covering 
eall points in the citations of the Court. The plan is to show: the history 
of each case, its determination in the court of last resort, if the case has 
gone up on appeal, either as affirmed, reversed, modified, distinguished etc., 
and all subsequent citations of the case. The work has been prepared with 
great care, and should meet with hearty support from the bench and bar. 
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The Law of the Federal and State Constitutions of the United States, with 
an historical study of their principles; A Chronological Table of English 
Social Legislation; and a Comparative Digest of the Constitutions of 
the Forty-six States. By Frederick Jesup Stimson, professor of com- 
parative legislation in Harvard University. Published by The Boston 
Book Company, Boston. Cloth. 386 pages. Price $3.50. 

This is another work by the author of “The American Constitut‘on,” 
which was reviewed in the February number of THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

Largely as a result of the long continued agitation of the questions 
relating to the regulation of the so-called trusts, the readjustment of the 
relations of capital and labor, and of private property rights in general, 
the study of constitutional law has become a practical matter. Its problems 
are now discussed on the political platform as well as in the courts of 
justice. As the author states in his preface, constitutional law is in the 
United States “a live science.” 

The following excerpts from the preface indicate very clearly the scope 
of the work: 

“What has been sought is to give the history, origin, and present tendency of 
American Constitutions, and for this purpose the bulk of the work (Book III) is 
made up of a comparative presentation of the forty-six State Constitutions annotated 
with the corresponding provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

“In Book II is presented a chronological digest of the important statutes referr- 
ing to English Constitutional principles, and also a table of excerpts from all the 
great Constitutional documents, arranged chronologically, showing their growth from 
Magna Charta to the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. 

“Books II and III, therefore, represent an attempt never, I believe, hitherto made; 
while the first book is intended for a broad historical essay, not technical, on those 
parts of Constitutional law which now most concern us.” 

To the discussion of the rights of the individual and the rights of the 
State Mr. Stimson has contributed an invaluable treatise, one which may 
be read and assimilated with profit by the citizen as well as by the student 
of politics and the lawyer. 





Corporate Finance and Accounting. By H. C. Bentley, C. P. A. Published 
by The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1908. Buckram. 500 pages. 
Price, prepaid, $4.00. 

Every lawyer must at times in his practice struggle with the per- 
plexities and to him, in many cases, the mysteries of corporate accounting. 
Heretofore there has been no American work on this subject containing the 
necessary information on this important subject in an available form to 
him, the other books on the subject being intended for the use of account- 
ants and auditors. In this book he will find a well arranged and complete 
manual covering the many phases of corporate finance and accounting. The 
accounting portions are by Mr. H. C. Bentley, C. P. A., a professional ac- 
countant of extended experience. The legal and financial subjects are by 
Zhomas Conyngton, Esq., of New York, a well-known writer on corpor- 
ation law. 





Socialists at Work. By Robert Hunter. ._The MacMillan Company, New 

York, 1908. Price $1.50. 

To those whose ideas and knowledge of Socialism are derived from the 
editorials and news columns of our leading metropolitan dailies or from 
the speeches and messages of some of our statesmen, mayors and leaders 
ef police, this book may be a disappointment. It is not a lurid account 
of secret meetings of “escaped foreign murderers, anarchists and socialists” 
or of “demagogues and sinister or foolish Socialist visionaries” planning 
**‘concerted movements for lawlessness” or utopion dreamlands. 
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“Socialists at Work,” on the contrary, is a very clear and dispassioned 
account of the actual work being done by the Socialist political parties in 
the various countries, their methods of propaganda and the proceedings 
in their Congresses and conventions as well as their activity in Parliament. 

We learn that Bebel was a workingman and in the early days of his 
Parliamentary career his language was rough and unpolished. Occasionally 
he made grammatical errors, and was hooted by his opponents, who even 
called out that one who could not speak German properly ought not to 
pretend to talk to educated people.’ Nevertheless, Bebel personifying, as it 
were, the entrance to power of the men of toil, represented infinitely more 
than Liebknecht in spite of the latter’s thorough education and scholarly 
instincts. Each country has their counterparts, Turati, Ferri and Labriola 
in Italy, Gue8de and Jaures in France, De Paepe in Belgium, etc. ‘ 

The force of the political movement abroad is well set forth, there 
being a chapter on each of the principal countries with a supplementary 
chapter on the condition of the movement in various other countries. There 
are also chapters on “The Progress of Socialism,” “Socialism in the Pa~lia- 
ments” and “Socialism in Art and Literature.” The book is illustrated with 
photographs of Socialist leaders, committees, etc. 

Any one who has read the author’s “Poverty” and realizes present 
economic conditions would do well to read this book. If he believes that 
Socialism points to a sane and practical outcome of our present industrial 
and political difficulties, he will be encouraged to realize its continual growth 
and progress and to appreciate the fine characters connected with it. If on 
the other hand he thinks with the majority, that Socialism is a menace 
to civilization and our institutions, it will arm him with knowledge of the 
condition of the enemy and their plan of action. 

In its present strength Socialism can be much better combatted in this 
way than by regarding the wild and ignorant cries of “Police! Murder!! 
Fire!!!” as flung out by our daily. press and statesmen. 





Announcements 


Joseph Culbertson Clayton, Esq., who is a well-known contributor to the 
pages of THE AMERICAN LAWYER, announces the publication in the fall of 
a de luxe volume entitled “The True Constitution: Suggestions Toward Its 
Interpretation.” This volume will contain about 300 pages, bound in cloth, 
gilt top, deckel edge, on antique wove paper and will be published by the 
Associated Publishers of American Records at New Haven, Conn. The price 
will be $3.00 net. Subscriptions are now being received by the publishers. 


The Frank Shepard Company, 190-2-4 West Broadway, New York, an- 
nounces the publication of a volume of citations for the Pacific Reporter. 
This work follows the reported cases through the Reports of the highest 
courts of Federal, State and Territorial Jurisdiction, and states whether 
they have been followed, explained, distinguished, overruled, etc. The book 
is continued and kept up to date by a cumulative supplement. Price $15.00. 
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Are You About to Organize a Company 
Under the Delaware Law? 


OUR FACILITIES 

We meet every requirement for the complete 
organization of a company and its mainten- 
ance in Delaware. We can secure a charter 
in one day. We co-operate with members of 
the Bar. 

Write for particulars and consider the great 
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Charter. 
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The American Lawyer List of Attorneys 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA AND EUROPE. 
(Revised Monthly.) 





The Attorneys named in this list have been recommended by banks, bankers, or 
other equally reliable parties, as lawyers of integrity and tested ability. 
We believe that every one of them is worthy of the endorsement which we 


give by the placing of their names herein. 


If, however, there is known to 


our subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects discreditably upon any 
one thus endorsed, we will appreciate full information of the facts, and if 
our thorough investigation shows that the complaints are well founded, the 


list will be purged accordingly. 
confidential. 


All such complaints will be treated as 
When sending business to attorneys -always mention THE 


AMERICAN LAWYER. Counties are named in parentheses (), and county 


seats indicated by a * 


REPRESENTATION IN THIS LIST WILL BE GIVEN ACCREDITED AT- 


TORNEYS ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens* (Limestone)....W. R. Walker 

BIRMINGHAM (Jefferson) 
ugh C. Crane, 205 Title Guaran- 
tee Building. Collections, depo- 
sitions, bankruptcy References: 
Jefferson County Savings Bank, 
Decatur Car Wheel and Manu- 
facturing Company, Birming- 
ham; American Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, New York; United 
Bonded Collection Company, At- 


lanta. 
Huntsville* (Madison) 

Burke Smith. Refer to W. R. 
Rison Banking Company. 
Montgomery* (Montgomery) 

zx y & Brown 
J. Lee Holloway, Armstead Brown. 
Refer to First National Bank. 


ALASKA. 
Rampart. . -+++..-Charles B. Allen 
Er Edmund Smith 
Mining and Corporation Law 
Reference: Valdez Bank & Mer- 


cantile Co, A. L. Levy & 
Bankers,. Valdez, Alaska. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix (Maricopa) 
The Incorporating Company of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Arizona. (At- 
torneys for Phoenix National 
Bank, Santa Fe Railway, Phoenix 
Street Railway, and other corpora- 


Co., 


tions.) 
Tucson* (Pima)..... Thomas A. Borton 
Corner of Church and Pennington 
streets. 
TWuma* CTU). <osascsvce Cc. L. Brown 
ARKANSAS. 
Corning? (CMG : 6.5560 ca0es D. Hopson 


Little Rock* (Pulaski). Bdgar EB. Moss 
Corporation and commercial busi- 
ness given careful attention. 
Refers 
Bank, Union Trust Co., or any 
oank or business house in Little 


Rock. 
Warren* (Bradley)..... W S. Goodwin 


to Exchange National . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley (Alameda) ........... 
Waite, Keyes & Martin, 301- 305 
First National Bank Bldg. Re- 
fer to First National Bank, 
University National Bank, 
Hunter Lumber Company, and 
F. W. Foss Lumber Company, of 
Berkeley, California. 
Glendora (Los Angeles)........ 
BR. B. Bidwell 
References: Azusa Valley Bank, 
Azusa, California; Glendora Bank, 
Glendora, California. 
Los snestee, (Los Angeles). 
Works, Lee & Works, Suite 820 
H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
San Diego* (San Diggo)....... 
Samuel K. Woodworth 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Crane & Andrews. Commercial 
Corporation, Probate and Real 
Estate Law. Special Collec- 
tion Department. Referred to 


Citizens’ Savings Bank, San 
Diego Savings Bank or 


American National Bank 
San Jose* (Santa Clara).J. S. McGinnis 


COLORADO. 


Amethyst (Mineral)..Albert L. Moses 
Boulder (Boulder)...... Albert A. Reed 
References: The Mercantile Bank 
& Trust Company, Boulder, Col- 
orado; First National Bank, Boul- 
_ Colorado; International Trust 
Co., Denver, Colorado; United 
State National Bank, Denver Col- 
orado. 
Colorado Springs* (El Paso).... 
James E. McIntyre. Attorney for 
and refers to R. G. Dunn & Co.; 
First National Bank, Colorado 
Springs 
RB. D. Thompson..Continental Bldg. 
Durango* (LaPlata). Richard McCloud 
Refers to R. E. Sloan, Mgr. Gra- 
den Mercantile Co. and First Na- 
tional Bank. 
Loveland (Larimer)....Lyman Porter 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Ref- 
erence Court Officers, Banks. 
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. CONNECTICUT. 


(Fairfield)......... 
ord & Mallette 
East Hadden ee, en 
E. Emory Johnson 
HARTFORD* (Hartford) 

Frank B. Williams. Refers to 
Charter Oak National Bank.. See 
advertising card. 

New Haven* (New Haven).... 

Albert McC. Matheson. Exchange 
Bldg., Judge City Court, New 
Haven. References: Any bank 
in New Haven. 

C. H Harriman, 42 Church Street. 
Corporation Law. References 
New Haven Trust Co.; First Na- 
tional Bank; Tradesman WNa- 
tional Bank. 

New London* (New London)... 

Arthur B. "Calkins 
(reirees) 440d Gamuaiie 
Warner & Goldschmidt 


Bridgeport* 


Norwalk 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington* (New Castle)..... 
Marvel & Rooms 302-309 
DuPont Building. Refer to First 
National Bank, The Wilmington 
Trust Company, The Pusey 
Jones Company and The 
Charles Warner Company. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
Berry & or, — Bldg., 
14th and G Sts., N. W. (Walter 
Vv. R. Berry, Benjamin S. Minor). 


Refer to American Sec’y & 
Trust Co., the American Nat'l 
Bank, Italian Embassy, Swiss 


Legation, etc. Practice before 
all courts and the departments. 


Special collection department. 

Long distance telephone. 
Brandenburg Branden , Fen- 

dall Bldg., 344 D St., N . (EB. 


CS: Brandenburg, Author of Bran- 


denburg on Bankruptcy). Cor- 
poration and commercial law, 
patents and claims against 


United States. Attorneys for 
Central National Bank, etc. 

Vernon E. Hodges, 800 H St., N. 
W. Attorney and counsellor-at- 
Law. Patent Causes. Practice 
before the Federal Courts of the 
U. S. and the Courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the U. S 
Patent Office. References among 
Lawyers and Clients all over 
the U. S. and Canada, as well as 
various Banks of the District of 
Columbia. See card. 


FLORIDA. 


(Duval).. ae 
Cooper & Cooper 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Milton (Santa Rosa)..Thomas F. West 
Refers to First eetes! Bank. 
Pensacola* (Escambia). 
Blount & Blount & Carter 
Perry (Taylor). aan .Thomas B. Adams 


Jacksonville* 


P. M. Simon 
References: Citizens’ Bank & 
Trust Co. and R. G. Dunn & Co., 


and all the leading Directories and 
Agencies. 


GEORGIA. 


Abbeville (Wilcox)...... Hal Lawson 
Albany (Dougherty)............ 
Wooten & Hofmayer 
Athens* (Clarke)....Thomas F. Green 
Corporation and commercial prac- 
tice a specialty. Refers to 
Athens Savings Bank, Georgia 
National Bank and Southern 
Mutual Insurance Company. 
Atlanta* (Fulton)....Slaton & Phillips, 


er » (Richmond). .Henry 8S. Jones 
C. 


Broad St. Refers to L. 
Hayne, president National Bank 
of Augusta; Planters’ Loan & 
Trust Co. 
Boston (Thomas)........ J U. Merritt 


Refers to Bank of Boston and 
Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank. 
Buchanan* (Haralson).W. P. Robinson 





Butler* (Taylor)...... Walter E. Steed 
Cartersville* (Bartow)......... 

Neel & Peeples 
Commerce (Jackson)....R. L. J. Smith 
Dawson* (Terrell)........W. H. Ginn 
Eastman* (Dodge)....... J. F. DeLacy 
Lumpkin* (Stewart)...... E. T. Hickey 
Macon* (Bibb)...... Richard K. Hines 


McAdams (Haralson). 

Send to ‘Buchanan 
Maysville (Banks)..Send to Commerce 
Moultrie* (Colquitt... .. ‘. D McKenzie 


Montezuma (Macon). M. Du Pree 
Savannah* Ie ara td Noy Trott. 

Hitch & Denmark 

Refer to Citizens’ Bank, Mer- 


chants’ Nat. Bank, R. G. Dun & 
Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all of 
Savannah. 

Thomson* (McDuffie)....tohn T West 
Refers to the Bank of Thomson. 

Valdosta* (Lowndes)...... D. B. Small 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank of Val- 
dosta. 

West Point (Troup) 


Benjamin H. Hill 


IDAHO. 


Boise City* (Ada)...Bichards & Haga 
Cosperan. mining ana irrigation 
law a specialty. Commercial 
isgaisee and interests of non- 
residents carefully attended to. 
Challis* (Custer)...... L. H. Johnston 
Emmett (Canyon). .Geo. F. Zimmerman 
Refers to Bank of Emmett and 
First Nat'l Bank. 


Lewiston® (Nez Perces)........ 


James E. Babb 
Moscow* (Latah). 


-James H. Forne 
Wallace* (Shoshone) G. Kerns 5 


ILLINOIS. 


CHIESA? (Cook) 

Elbert C. Ferguson, Title & Trust 
Building, 100 Washington St., 
Commercial, Corporation, Pro- 
bate, Real Estate Law and Trade 
Mark Cases. Refer to Prairie 
National Bank and Chicago Title 

& Trust Co 
Huff & Cook. References: 
cago: Commercial National 
Bank, Metropolitan Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee Electric Railroad Com- 
pany, Chicago Title and Trust 
P. 


Chi- 


Company. New York: 
Treat (Railroad Contractor). 
Brooklyn: Benjamin Moore & 


Company, and others on request. 
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Danville* (Vermillion)......... 

Galesburg* (Knox)........ P. 8S. Post 

Lacon (Marshall)...Barnes & Magoon 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Mattoon: 4OG1GB) so sade cciseives 
Edward C & James W. Craig, Jr. 
Refer to Mattoon National Bank 
and Cumberland County Bank, 
Neoga, Ill 

Moline* (Rock Island)......... 

E. Dietz 
References: People’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, State Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company, Mo- 
line Trust & Savings Bank, Deers 


& Company. 
Paris® CIBRGAT)<.. ccicccdccecesiea 
.L. & G.M. McKinlay 
Paxton® (Pere) ... 052s ee< Oo. H. Wylie 
Robinson (Crawford)...... E. S. Stile 
Rockford* (Winnebago)...A. P. Smith 
Rushville* (Schuyler).......... 


Glas & Bottenberg 
Refer to the Bank of Rushville. 


Toulon (Stark)....... Allen P. Miller 
Refers to Bank of Burge, Dewey 
& Gould 
INDIANA, 
Brownstown* (Jackson)........ 
Applewhite & Bobertson 
Places accessible, Medora, Val- 
lonia, Mooney, Kurts, Norman, 


Cortland, Sparksville, Tampico. 
Evansville* (Vanderbergh). 
ouis J. Herman 
Fort Wayne* (Allen)........... 
esey & Vesey 
Refer to First National Bank and 
Fort Wayne Trust Co 
Greencastle (Putnam)...... 
Jackson Boyd 
INDIANAPOLIS (Marion) 
Bamberger & Feibleman, 701-706 
State Life Bldg. Refer to any 
Bank or Trust Company in In- 
dianapolis. 
Gavin & Davis. References: In- 
dianapolis: Any Bank or Trust 
Co, and any Judge of the Su- 
preme Court or Appellate Court. 
F. E. Gavin and Theo. P. Davis 
are former Judges of the Ap- 
pellate Court of Indianapolis. 
(Branch office Noblesville, Ind.) 
Holtzman Coleman (John W. 
Holtzman) (Lewis A. Coleman). 
Suite 905, State Life Bldg. Ref- 
erences any Bank in Indianapolis. 
Jasper* (Dubois)..Milburn & Sweeney 


Marion* (Grant)........ Gus 8. Condo 
Sullivan* (Sullivan)............ 
toinette D. Leach 

Commercial law especially. Depo- 
sitions. 

Wabash* (Wabash)...Thomas L. Stitt 

IOWA. 

Boone* (Boone)......... Dryer & Hull 
Refer to The City Bank and Boone 
Co. Bank 

Buckingham (Tama).—Send to Traer. 

Chutieor (Tama)... ..- 002s Send to Traer 


Davenport* (Scott).Isaac Petersberger 
Refer to First National Bank, Du- 
buque; American, Adams and U. S. 
Express Co.’s and any Dubuque 
manufacturer or wholesaler; The 
H. B. Claflin Co., New York; Car- 
son Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 


Dinsdale (Tama)........ Send, to Traer 
DVORTt CROMA) © isc creses Send to Traer 
Mason City* (Cerro Gordo). 
Cc Rule & Keeler 
Thirty-six years general practice. 
Real estate and corporation law. 
Fully = uipped collection depart- 
ment. pecial attention to busi- 
ness of non-residents. 
Missouri Valley (Harrison). 
Frank Tamislea 
Mount Ayr* (eens de eas 


Mount Pleasant* gaan, a 
Babb & Babb 
(Muscatine)........ 
Jayne & Hoffman 
Refer to Hershey State Bank. 
Nashua (Chickasaw)..... W. P. Perrin 
Neola (Pottawattamie)..J. G. Bradsley 
Nevada® (Story)........ B 
Newton* (Jasper)...... He 
Refers to First Nationa 
Freer? (TOMS) <<. cvocscs Cc. A. tt 
Winterset* (Madison)..... J P. Steele 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank, 
J. F. Tate, Gaston & Smith and 
Peters & Son. 


Muscatine* 


KANSAS. 


Kiowa (Barber).......... W. L. Owens 
Refers to Bank of Kiowa. 

Lawrence* (Douglas..... Orda n 
Corporation law and bankruptcy 
matters a specialty. References: 
Merchants’ National Bank and 
Watkins National Bank. 

Marion* (Marion)...Thomas O. Kelley 
Osborne* (Osborne).....J. K. Mitchell 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Topeka* (Shawnee) 
Tribune (Greeley)....D. R. Beckstrom 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington*® (Kenton)........... 
erbert ee (Also at Cincin- 


nati, 
(Also at Cin- 


oy 
LOUISVILLE® iiediersen) eer 
Trabue, Doolan & Cox, Columbia 
g. 
_— a Davies, Louisville 
&. 


Middleaboro een) wi adit eee ki O4 2 4e 
Bhorer, Ainsworth & Dawson 


References: National Bank of 
Middlesboro, Citizens’ Bank and 
Trust Co. 
Owenton* (Owen)........ H. G. Botts 
LOUISIANA. 
Monroe* (QOuachita)............ 


Stubbs, Russell & Theus 
New Orleans* (Orleans)........ 
Jessy B. Gessner, 309 Camp St. 
Shreveport* (Caddo)..Davis & Brown 
240-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer to American National Bank. 
Winnfield (Winn)..John . Mathews 
Refers to Bank of Winfield 


MAINE. y 

Augusta* (Kennebec)........... 

Heath & Andrews 
Biddeford (York)....Goodwin & Snow 
Attorneys for York County Sav- 
ings Bank. 
Refers to Union National Bank of 
Brunswick. 


Caribou (Aroostook)..A. B. Donworth 
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Farmington* (Franklin)........ 
E. O. Greenleaf 
Refers to First Nat’l Bank and 
Franklin Co. Savings Bank. 
Oakland (Kennebec) ...Geo. W. Field 
Rocklan@® (iMG) oéscceceocescee 
Edward B. MacAllister 
SanforG (ZGsi). .<.0cces- Fred J. Allen 
ga for Sanford National 
ank. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore)...... 
Charles Morris Howard 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON (Suffolk) 

Bowdoin 8S. Parker, 31 Milk Street. 
General practice, State and Fed- 
eral Courts. Refers to Atty. 
Gen. Dana Malone; others by re- 


uest 

Phi ps & Durgin, 18 Tremont St. 
We represent U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., Martindale, Am- 
erican Lawyer’s Quarterly, 
Clearing House Quarterly, Na- 
tional Surety Co., Hubbell’s 
Legal Directory, Sharp & Alle- 


man. 
Saxe & Saxe, Room 55, 16 State 
St. Also at Worcester, Mass., 
Corporation, Insurance, Commer- 
cial and Real Estate Law. Re- 
fer to First National Bank, Bos- 
ton; The People’s and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, Worcester; The 
Chicago Copper Refining Co., 
Chicago. 
Thorndike Spalding, 40 Water St. 
Arthur P. French, 89 State St. 
Foxboro (Norfolk)............. 
Robert W Carpenter 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Presi- 
dent Foxboro Savings Bank. 
Pittsfield* (Berkshire)......... 
Geo. A. Prediger 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian* (Lenawee).Robertson & Clark 
Battle Creek (Calhoun)........ 
w 


Renton Harbor (Berrien)....... 
Prank P. Graves 
Refers to Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 
Bank; Benton Harbor State Bank; 
West Michigan Nurseries. 
DETROIT* (Wayne) 


Bernard B. Selling, 503-5 Ham- 
mond Bldg. 
Willard E. Warner, 414 Moffatt 


Bldg. 
Grand Rapids* (Kent) 
T rt, Denison & Wilson, Gen- 
eral Practice Patent and Trade- 
mark Law. Refer to Michigan 
Trust Company and _ National 
City Bank, Grand Rapids. 
Menominee* (Menominee)...... 
ten) A. L. Sawyer 
St. Joseph* (Berrien).........+++- 
5 Prank P. Graves 


Refers to Commercial National 
Bank; Union Banking Company. 
MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd* (Crow Wing)....... 
W. A. Fleming. Reference: First 

a — reer 

ITH* (St OUINB) oo cosccce 
DULU *. —_ 


Refers to St. Louis Co. Bank and 
City National Bank. 


MINNEAPOLIS* (Hennepin) 
Fifield, Fletcher, Larimore & 
Fifield, 719 Andrews Building. 
Commercial, corporation and real 
estate law, specialties. Refer to 
Security Bank of Minneapolis. 
Richard M. Hayes, Guaranty Bldg. 
Wood, Kingman & Wallace, N. Y. 
Life Bldg. 
Saint James* (Watonwan) 


SAINT PAUL* (Ramsay) 
P 


s. ‘Hammond 


J. Hilscher 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson* (Hinds)..... J. H. Thompson 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron (Clinton)......... E. J. Smith 
Refers to Farmers’ Bank, First 
— Bank and Cameron Trust 

o. 


Joplin (Jasper)....... James P. Mead 
Refers to Miners’ Bank, First Na- 
tional Bank and Bank of Joplin. 

KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) 

William H. Hiles, 9-11 West 9th 
Street. 


ST. JOSEPH* (Buchanan)..... 


Busk & Stringfellow 
Refers to American Surety Com- 
pany, New York; Aetna Life Insur- 

ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

St. Louis 
Abbott, Edwards & Wilson, 909- 
915 Times Bldg. 

1126-7 Chemical 


PRP. Holly, 
ldg. Refers to Neostyl En- 
velope Co., New York, Chicago, 
St ouis. 
Lester M. Hall, 204 Equitable 
Bldg. 


MONTANA. 


Belgrade (Galatin)....Walter Aitken 
Refers to Belgrade State Bank. 
Hamilton (Ravalli) R. A. O’Hara 

Helena* (Lewis and Clarke).... 
Edward Horsky, Horsky Building. 
References: Union Bank and 
Trust Company 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln* (Lancaster) 
Billingsley & Greene 
OMAHA (Douglas) " 
Baxter & Van Dusen, New York 
References: Any 


Bldg. 

Bank in Omaha and “South 
Omaha, Nebraska. Silberman 
Bros., Wool Dealers, Chicago, Il. 

— & Boucher, New York Life 

g. 


NEVADA. 
Reno* (Washoe)......... R. R. Wilson 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Colebrook* (Coos)...... T. F. Johnson 
Lebanon*® (Grafton)...... Scott Sloane 
Refers to Amoskeag National 


Bank. 
Peterboro (Hillshboro).......... 
James F. Brennan 
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NEW JERSEY. 


East Orange (Essex)..Send to Orange 
Elizabeth* (Union)............ ; 
Richard F. Henry 
Harrison (Hudson) Send to Jersey City 
Hoboken (Hudson)..........++. 
Send to Jersey City 
Jersey City (Hudson) 
Hartshorne, Insley & Leake, 239 
Washington St. General Goun- 
sel for The Provident Institution 
for Savings in Jersey City, Hud- 
County Board of Health and 
Vital Stati tics, N. Y. & Texas 
S. S. Co., &c., &e. 
Long Branch (Monmouth). 
Thomas P. Fay, Counselor ‘at Law. 
Morristown* (Morris).......... 
Willard W. Cutler 
Cor. Park Pl. and Market St. Re- 
fers to Mercantile Trust Co. 


Orange (Essex) 
William Adgate Lord. (Also at 
_, West and South Orange, 


Paterson* (Passaic)... 


Red Bank (Monmouth) 
Frederick W. Hope. 
Refers to W. F. Havemeyer, 32 
Nassau St., New York; W. 
Brown, of Brown Bros., 59 Wvati 
St., New York; G. F. Vietor, 66 
Leonard St., N. Y.; all Banks 
of Red Bank; W. H. Vreden- 
burg, Judge of N J. Court of 
a and Appeals, Freehold, 


South Orange (Essex).Send to Orange 
West Orange (Essex). = meg to Orange 
Woodbridge (Middlesex) . 

Send to New Brunswick 


--Horton & Tilt 


NEW MEXICO. 
Alamogordo (Otero)....Byron Sherry 
NEW YORK. 


Albany* agg 
Lester T. Hubbard, Attorney and 


Connesiianens Law, 467 Broad- 
way. General Commercial and 
a Practice. Refer- 


ce: Albany Trust Company. 
prockigan® (Kings) 
See New York City 


Buffalo* (Erie)............ ae 
Martin Clark, Erie Co. “Savings 
Bank Bldg. Refers to Fidelity 


Trust Co., Third National Bank 
and Marine National Bank, Buf- 


falo. 
Camden (Oneida)....... R. S. Johnson 


Canajoharie (Montgomery). 

Cw ad. C. Wheeler 
A general law practice. Refer to 
National Spraker Bank. 

Catskill* (Greene)..Clarence Howland 
Tanner’s Bank Bldg. Refers to 
Catskill Nat. Bank. 

Fulton (Qswego). ee G. Spencer 

Glens Falls (Warren) A. Armstrong 

Herkimer* (Herki mer). ian. H. Bunce 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Honeoye Falls (Monroe)....... 

Send to Rochester 

ee eg 
Charles W. Walton, 280 Wall St. 
Refers to Kingston National 
Bank. Attorneys for Kingston 
Iron and Ore Company, King- 
ston Gas and Electric Company, 


the Hutton Company, the Aetna 

Life Insurance Company, the 

United States Fidelity and 

Guaranty Company. See Card. 
Lockport (Niagara)........-.... 

M. A. Federspiel 

NEW YORK* (New York) 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

Wm. Hepburn Russell, Attorney 
and Counsellor-at-Law, 253 
Broadway. Special attention to 
Railroad, Insurance and General 
Corporation law; the ae 
tion of corporations in 
State; preparation and trial ¢ of 
cases in the Federal Courts; 
briefing and arguing cases, as 
counsel, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and removing 
cases to that Court from State 
Courts of last resort. 

Parker & Wi zr, Attorneys and 
Counsellors, 32 Liberty Street. 
John §S. Parker, author of 
“Where and How,” etc.; Frank- 
lin A. Wagner, Robert K. Wal- 
ton.) Corporation and Commer- 
cial Law. Particular attention 
given to the organization, repre- 
sentation, taxation, management 
of corporations, and litigation 
connected with corporations. 
Consultatons with other attor- 
neys on corporate matters. 

William Gilbert Davies, 32 Nassau 
Street. 

Edward H. Fallows, 170 Broadway. 

g & Booth, 32 Liberty St. 
eg errr 
Carey & Hastings 
Phoenix (Oswego)......... Ira P. Betts 
Refers to Phoenix Bank. 
Rochester* (Monroe) 

Elbridge L. Adams. Counsel for 
Union Trust Co. Office also at 
299 Broadway, New York City. 

Schenectady* (Schenectady) 
omas RB. Tillott, Jr. References: 
Union National Bank; Cc. 
Whitmyer, Surrogate; The 
Reeves Luffman Co., all of 
Schenectady, and H. A. Bullock, 
220 Broadway, New York City. 
Syracuse* (Onondaga).......... 

Corville & Britcher, 710 Onondaga 
County Savings Bank Bldg. Gen- 
eral Law Practice in all Courts. 


Olean 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville (Buncombe) .J. W. O. Garrett 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) 
Hugh W. Harris. Refers to Com- 


mercial National Bank and 
Charlotte National Bank. 
High Point (Guilford)..W. P. Ragan 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey)........ 
Henry G. Middaugh 
Garrison (McLean)............. 
Herbert F. O’Hare 
Refers to First State Bank. 
Grafton* (Walsh - Phel 
Refer to Grarion ‘Natiogal Bat" 
Grand Forks* (Grand Forks). 


Bangs, Cooley & Hamilt 
Refer to First National Bank. ee 


Larimore (Grand Forks)... 


ow ae 
Minot* (Ward)......... Palda hone 
Velva (McHenry)...... Palda & Burke 


Williston (Williams)...Palda & Burke 
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OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) 
Otis & Otis, 15 and 16 Arcade 
Block. References: Attorneys 
for the Central Savings & 


Trust Company; Attorneys for 
the Pouchot-Hunsicker Com- 
pany; Attorneys for the Akron 
Soap Company. 
Canton* (Stark). sMMeCarty & Pontius 
Chillicothe* (Ross) . -Wilby G. Hyde 
CINCINNATI* (Hamilton) 

Burch, Peters & ews. Ref- 
erences: Cincinnati: 8S. Kuhn 
& Sons, Bankers; The Fifth Na- 
tional Bank; Bischof, Sterne & 
Stein. New York: Pohaiske & 
Co., Gans Bros. Chicago: Bei- 
feld, Hirsch & Kline. 

Cobb, Howard & Bailey. 

Herbert Jackson, 311 Carlisle 
Bldg., Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank; The Central Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company, and the Queen 
City Paper Company; Geo. F. 
Eaton & Co.; K. F Benndorf & 
Co.; The J. Weller Co.; P. 
Goldsmith's Sons. (Also at "Cov- 
ington, Ky.) 

Kelley & Hauck. See card. 

Mackoy & Mackoy. (Also at Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Circleville (Pickaway)...... Cc. Weldon 
CLEVELAND* (Cuyahoga) 

Louis J. Grossman, 201-207 So- 
ciety for Savings Bldg. General 
Law Practice. References: 
Cleveland National Bank, Society 
for Savings, First National 
Bank, German American Sav- 
ings Bank, Cleveland; H. B. Claf- 
lin Co, Hubbel-Frank, Lequin & 
Arnold-Black, Elcott, Gruber & 
Bonynge; Cohen Schultze & Co., 
New York; The U. S. Gypsum 
Co., The Credit Clearing House, 
MclIlvane Adjustment Co., Mus- 
grove, Vroman & Lee, Chicago. 

Columbus* (Franklin) 

Edward D. Howard. 
Iteferences: Commercial 
tional Bank, State Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. See card. 

Thompson & Slabaugh, 606-607 
New First National Bank Bldg. 
References: The New First Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, O. 

Arnold, Morton & Irvine. 

end (Montgomery) 
Van Deman, Burkhart & Smith. 
Fremont* (Sandusky).......... 


Galion (Crawford)...... J. W. Coulter 
Reference: R G. D 

Greenville* (Darke)..........-. 

George A. Katzenberger 
Refers to Farmers’ National Bank, 
Second National Bank and Green- 
ville Bank Co. 

Lima*® (Allen).......... John W. Bob 

Niles (Trumbull)........ Joseph Smi 
(Also at Warren, Ohio.) 

Portsmouth* (Scioto)...Noah J. Dever 


Toledo* gy 
a , Schmettan & Wil- 
liam: 
Delphey & Corbitt. 
Wapakoneta* (Auglaize)........ 


Layton & Son 
Warren* (Trumbull).....Joseph Smith 
(Also at Niles, Ohio.) 


Washington C. H.* ae: 
(Pike).. 


lisville remea at 2 
— , s & MacDonald 


Na- 


Creamer 


ere eee eee ewes 


Waverly* 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore (Pickens) 


Potterf & Walker 
Blackwell (Kay) 
wm. TETIRICE. Refers to 
Blackwell National Bank. 
Chicasha* (Pickens)............ 
Charles M. Fechheimer 
Refers to First National Bank, 
Citizens’ National Bank, and Chick- 
asha National Bank 


i MA are Send to Anardarko 
Eldorado (Green)........ W. C. Austin 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Enid* (Garfield) Moore & Moore 
Guthrie* (Logan)....... Geo. S. Green 
D. M. Tibbetts & Fred. W. Green. 
Hobart* (Kiowa) ..Morse & Standeven 
= Fee Send to Anardarko 
Marietta (District 21)..J. C. Graham 
McAlester (District 15)..A. C. Markley 

Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma(. 
Jas. 8. Twyford, 16-18 “National 
Bldg Corporation and commer- 


cial law. 
Pawhuska (Osage)........ EE. T. Shinn 
Poteem (Dist. 14)........ T. T. Varney 


Refer to First Nat. Bank and Po- 
teau Nat. Bank, Poteau: Choctaw 


Commercial Bank, Spero; First 
Nat. Bank, Talihina. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation)..J. H. Ford 
OREGON. .- 
Eugene* (Lane)......... iL. M. Travis 


Refers to Eugene Loan & Savings 
we Judge L. R. Edmundson and 


M. Murphy. 
Myrtle Point (Coos)...... 8S. D. Pulford 
horough attention given any 
legitimate business. 
Portiand* (Multnomah)......... 
Arthur Palmer fTifft, 708-711 
Chamber of Commerce; L. C. 
bb Sage L. C. Mackay, W. C. 
Breckinridge, N. F. Sharry, Com- 


mercial, Mining, Corporation 
Law; Municipal Securities; Land 
Titles, Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho and Alaska. Commissioner 
of Deeds, Collection Dept. Co- 
lumbia Valley Adjustment Co. 
Refers to Chase Nat Bank, New 
York; Buffalo-Pitts. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Meyercord Company, Chi- 
cago; Griffin & Skelley Co., San 
Francisco; United States Nat. 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 
The Dalles* (Wasco)........... 
Huntington & Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ailtoowe.. CHMAWP) ss a ccnccscticcves 
Leis 


Canton (Bradford)............. 
Emerson J. Cleveland 
Cleveland’s Block, Sullivan street. 
Refers to first National Banks of 
Canton, Towanda and Troy, and 
Hon. A. . Fanning, President 

Judge of Bradford County. 
Coatesville (Chester) W. E Greenwood 
Columbia (Lancaster). Alfred C. Bruner 
Refers to Columbia National Bank. 

Coudersport*® (Potter).......... 
Nelson & Maynard 

Harrisburg* (Dauphin). 

Wolfe & Bailey. (Also at Mid- 
dletown, Pa.). Refers to 
Harrisburg National Bank; Har- 
risburg Trust Co.; Central Iron 
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Works, Harrisburg; American 
Tube and Iron Co., ~~. 
Lock Haven* (Clinton)..... Hall 
PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 
arr, Bartlett & uc- 
cessors to Carr & Franciscus), 
607-610 Provident Bldg. Com- 
mercial and corporation law. 
Collection department thorough- 
ly modern and well equipped. 
Depositions taken by Notary, 
James J. Donnelly. References: 
New York: J. Spencer Turner 
Co., Rusch & Co., McKesson & 
Robins, Parke Davis & Co., Fritz 
& La Rue, B. Altman & Co. Phil- 
adelphia: Provident Life & Trust 


Co, Fourth Street National 
Bank; Security Bank; Supplee 
Hardware Co.; 4 Johns 


Manville Co.; 


John & James 
Dobson; 


Harrison Bros. & Co., 


Inc. 
Phoenixville (Chester)..H. H. Kilkyson 

Refers to Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
National Bank of Phoenixville. 

PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 

Way, Walker & Morris, 1106- 
110 Frick Bldg. Long Distance 
Telephone, 1524 Court. Cable Ad- 
dress, “WAY.” Real Estate and 
Corporation Law and commercial 
litigation. Counsel for Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, Com- 
monwealth Real Estate Com- 
pany, Liberty Nat. Bank, Liber- 

Bank, Robinson 
Refer to People’s 
Nat. Bank, Union Nat _ Bank, 
Colonial Trust Company, Equit- 
able Trust Company, Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Liberty 
Nat. Bank of Pittsburg, Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Russell & 
Winslow, Alexander & Colby, 
Kellogg, Beckwith & Emery, 
Hastings & Gleason, New York; 
Nat. Bank of the Republic, Holt, 
Wheeler & Sidley; Musgrave, 
Vrooman & Lee; Sidley, Mus- 
grave, Vrooman & Lee, Chicago; 
Ledbetter & Bledsoe, Ardmore, I 
T.; Gans and Haman, Baltimore; 
Hill, Bangs, Barlow & Homans, 
Boston, Hull & Comstock, 
Buffalo, Mordecai & Glads- 
den, Charleston; Brewer, Cook 
& McGowan, Cleveland; Ar- 
nold, Morton & Irvine, Co- 
lumbus; Bicksler, Bennett & 
Denver; Dunshee & 
Des Moines; Chambers, 
Pickens, Moores & Davidson, 
Indianapolis; Lathrop, Morrow, 
Fox & Moore, Kansas City; W. 
W. Watts, Louisville; Winkler, 
Flanders, Smith, Bottom & Faw- 
cett, Milwaukee; Dinkelspiel & 
Hart, New Orleans; Baldridge & 
De Bord, Omaha; White, White & 
Taulane, Philadelphia; Hen G. 
W. Dinkelspiel, San Francisco; 
Ralston & Siddons, Washington; 
Stanley Vermillion Evans, 
Wichita; Blake, Lash & Cassels, 
Toronto; Stibbard, Gibson & Co., 
eens James H. Vickery, Ber- 

n. 


Pottsville* (Schuylkill) ; 
‘esley EK. Woodbury 


Punxsutawney*® (Jefferson) 
Jacob L. Fisher 


Refers to Punxsutawney National 
and First National Banks. 
St. Mary’s (Elk)........D J. ieee 


Susquehanna (Susquehanna). . 
John D. * Miller 


Refers to the First and City Na- 
tional Banks. 
YORK (York) 
John F. Kell. Refers to First 
National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence* (Providence) ...... 
Edward C. Stiness, 942-943 Ban- 
igan Bldg Represent the 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, The American 
Lawyers, and all the principal 
lists. Refer to Bradstreet, Mar- 
tindale and Hubbell. Corpora- 
tion and commercial practice a 
specialty. See card. 
Westerly (Washington......... 
Geo. R. McKenna 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Camden (Kersham) 


eee eee eens 


L. A. Wittowsky 
CHARLESTON® (Charleston) .. 

Nathaniel B. Barnwell 

Columbia* (Richland) 


Barron, Moore & Barron 
Refernce: The National Loan « 


ey . aes Bank of Columvia, 


GAFFNEY* (Cherokee) ..J. Cl] Otts 
Refer to Merchants’ and Planters’ 
Bank, Gaffney, S. C. and The Vic- 
tor Cotton Oil Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Greenville* (Greenville) ...... 

Sirrine & Charles 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Parker* (Turner) .........-. 


win Lewis “Brown 
Reference: R. G Dun & Co. 


TENNESSEE. 


Centreville* (Hickman)......... 
Clagett & Cunningham 

Chattanooga® (Hamilton)....... 
Burkett, Miller, Mansfield & 


Swafford. 
Memphis (Shelby).......B. H. Motley 


Murfreesboro eee o008 


esse W. Sparks 
Refers to First and Stones River 
National Banks. 


Sparta* (White)....... Smith & Smith 
Trenton* (Gibson).Walker & Landrum 
Watertown (Wilson........ J. R. Smith 


Refers to the Bank of Watertown 
Waverly* (Humphreys)..J. F. Shannon 
Winchester* (Franklin) 

Ollie W. Anderton 

Refers to Bank of Winchester and 

Bank of Decherd. 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont (Jefferson)........ YTe 
& Lawhon 
Compertiicn and Commercial 


Fort Bm (Tarrant)......... 
one Q. McGowan. Member 
Attorneys! National Clearing 


Lufkin angelina) +++. W. J. Townsend 
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UTAH. 


Beaver (Beaver).George B. Greenwood 
Refers to State Bank of Beaver. 
Salt Lake* (Sait Lake)..Booth & Lee 


VERMONT. 
Barre (Washington) 


“Albert ‘A ‘Sargent 
Granite Savings Bank Building. 
Burlington* (Chittenden) 


seeeeee 


Elihu B. Taft 


VIRGINIA. 


Manchester* (Chesterfield)...... 
wrence P. Poo) 
et ag to Mechanics’ & Merchants 
ank. 
Norfolk* (Norfolk)....W. D. Stoakley 
West Appomattox (Appomattox) 
Flood & Ferguson 
Refers to Appomattox at West Ap- 
pomattox, Va. 


WASHINGTON. 


North Kakima* (Yakima).Fred Parker 
Refers to First National Bank. 
SoatGeulbersy& Stuast, 

rry Rooms 
305 and 306" Marion Bieck. Re- 
fers to the Washington National 


Bank - 
John A. Best, Jr. 
Tacoma*® (Pierce)..........+++- 
uncey E. Dunkleberger, 402 
Berlin Building. Refers to 


American Surety Company, New 
York; Niagara County National 
Bank and Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, Lockport, N. Y.; 
National Bank of Commerce, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Bruceton Mills (Preston Co.). 

Send to Kingwoo 
Charleston (Kanawha) ........ 
Price, Smith & Spilma 


Charlestown* (Jefferson) 


Forrest W. Brow 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
Fairmont* (Marion)....John Henshaw 
Grafton* (Taylor).....J. L. Hechmer 
Kingwood (Preston) 
William G. Conley. Refers to 
gwood National 


Kin Bank and 
Citizens’ Trust & Guaranty Co., 
Parkersb 

Morgantown* 


ur 
(itowengahela). . 
Lazelle 


‘Stewart 
Practice throughout West Virginia 
in both State and Federal Courts. 
Refer to Bank of Morgantown 
and Federal Savings and Trust 


Co. 
Welch (McDowell)........Ritz & Litz 
Refer to McDowell County Bank. 


Wheeling* (Ohio) 

Garvin & McKee (T. M. Garvin 
and D A. McKee), General Prac- 
tice, except criminal. Corpora- 
tion, Commercial and real estate 
law a specialty. Companies in- 
corporated. Attorneys Center 
Wheeling Savings Bank and 
other resident and foreign Cor- 
porations. 

Williamson* (Mingo) 

Sheppard, Goodykoontz & Scherr. 

Refers to Mingo County Bank. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ganesville* (Rock)..... A. A. Jackson 

Grand Rapids (Wood)...... 

Geo. P. Hambrecht 
Oshkosh* (Winnebago) 

Bouck & Hilton. Refer to New 
German-American Bank and 
South Side Exchange Bank. 

St. Croix Falls (Polk)..Mons P. Jerdee 


WYOMING. 
Lander® (Fremont)........ E. H Fourt 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Woodstock (Carleton)....A. B. Connell 
Refers to Bank a2 Pees Scotia 
and Bank of Mon 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary® (Alberta Ter).W. L. Bernard 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX® (Halifax)...... W. B. Ross 
TORONTO® (York) 


ONTARIO. 


Elliott, 75 Younge 
Street. Counsellor at Law. Edit- 
or Canadian Law Review and 
Corporation Legal Journal. 
cial attention to Corporation 
Legal Business. Acts as regis- 
tered agent for American corpo- 
ration doing business in Canada. 


ENGLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
J. Arthur Barrett, 3 Temple Gar- 
dens, W. C. 


Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, 
Lincolns Inn & Mores Passage 
opp. Law Courts), Carey St. 


HOLLAND. 


Rotterdam....Drs. Van Valkenburg & 
Van Renterghem, Lawyers and So- 
licitors. Correspondent English, 
French and German. Wijnhaven 
92-94 Regentesse Buildings. 
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Remodelled, Handsomely Furnished New Throughout _ 


THE ALBANY 


4ist Street and Broadway New York 





ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
In the heart of the City 
300 Bath Rooms 
Cuisine Unexcelled. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and 


500 Rooms 
European Plan. 


Moorish Rooms. Popular Prices. 

Plenty of life—but home-like. Single 
Room and Suites with and without Bath. 
$1.00 per Day and up 
Send for Booklet. ROBERT P. MURPHY 


Meet me at the College Inn, under the Albany 
New York’s Leading Rathskeller, a place 
to eat, drink and be merry. Music. 


HOTEL RICHMOND 


17TH AND H STREETS WASHINGTON, D. C. 





100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3.00 Per Day. Upwards; With Bath, $1.00 Additional. 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 

With Bath, $1.00 Additional. 





~ 


A high-class hotel, conducted for your 
comfort. Remodeled, refurnished through- 
out. Directly on car line. Union Station, 
20 minutes. Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops 
and Theatres, 10 minutes. Two blocks to 
White House and Executive Buildings. Op- 
posite Metropolitan Club. 


Summer Sesson July to October. 


Wayside Inn and Cottages. Lake Lu- 
zerne, N. Y., in the Adirondacks. Switzer- 
land of America. 45 minutes from Saratoga 


Send for Booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, ° - PROPRIETOR 


STOP AT THE 


New Princess Hotel 


WHEN AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 











al " : au ~ 
“pi a —— a 





—————— 


South Carolina Ave., 200 feet from Beach. 


The Princess Hotel is newly furnished 
throughout with rare taste, and possesses 
all modern requisites for convenience and 
comfort of the guests. Golf privileges and 
privilege of the Atlantic City Yacht Club 
extended to the guests. 


American and European Plan. 


A BOOKLET will be gladly furnished upon 
application. 


Rates, Running from $12.50 to $30.00 per 
week, according to location of the rooms. 


For further information address 


CROWELL & COLLIER 
THE PRINCESS HOTEL, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 














AGcr. 


One of the Best Hotels in the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN 





$50,000 SPENT IN IMPROVEMENTS 
$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 
175 Rooms with hot and cold running wa- 
ter; Telephones in every room. Special at- 
tention paid to Tourists. Cuisine and Serv- 
ice unexcelled. Nearest Hotel to Capitol 
Building, Theatres, and Union Station. 


JAS. A. OAKS 











SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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Printing Department 
101 Water Street 
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NOTARIES AND COMMISSIONERS 
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Skilled Stenographers 
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Delaware Trust Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


OFFICERS— 

Edward T. Canby, President; 

J. Ernest Smith, Vice-President and 
General Counsel; 

Harry W. Davis, Secetary and Treasurer;; 

Alfred Tait, Title and Real Estate Officer. 
DIRECTORS— 

Thomas S. Bellah, Director Equitable 
Guaranty & Trust Company; 

John H. Danby, Vice-President Union 
National Bank; 

Howard T. Wallace, Director First Na- 
tional Bank; 

Frederic Pyle, Treasurer C. & J. Pyle Co.; 

Edward T. Betts, Vice-President Betts 
Machine Company; 

J. Ernest Smith, General Counsel Wil- 
mington Savings Fund Society; 

Edward T. Canby, Director Wilmington 
Savings Fund Society. 

The Corporation Department 


Nevada Corporations 


Secure Greatest “Foreign” Charter 
Advantages Everywhere. Sub- 
stantial, Simple, Economi- 
eal, Liberal, Popular 


NEVADA CHARTERS 


Embrace the Best features of ALL 
the leading popular models, with 
substantial improvements added, mak- 
ing them the Most Liberal, Most 
Economical, and Simplest in Organi- 
zation and Operation Anywhere. 

Booklet of detailed instructions and 
information on Nevada Charters for 
corporation attorneys without cost. 
Copies of the Nevada Corporation 


Is thoroughly equipped for the organiza- Law, forms for By-laws and organi- 
tion and management of corporations. zation meetings furnished for our in- 
Has organized about 900 companies with corporations. For further informa- 
over $500,000,000 capitalization. tion address 
The Title and Trust Department 

Issues title to real estate and acts as 
registrar for stocks and bonds, executor, 
trustee, receiver, administrator, guardian 
and fiscal agent. 

The Real Estate Department 
Buys, sells and negotiates mortgages and 
rents, exchanges, and manages real es- 

Titles guaranteed. Abstracts furn- 


The COST of INCORPORATING ur- 
der the Delaware law HAS BEEN 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


Corporation Charter & Trust Company 


158 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nevada 
Western Union Code Cable Address: 
“Corpcharco.” 

When you get a “ Foreign” charter, get the REST 
Nevada Has It 














A NEW EDITION OF 


JOYCE ON ELECTRIC LAW 


IN TWO LARGE VOLUMES 
Covering the Law Governing all Electric Corporations, Uses and Appliances; 
also all’ Relative Public and Private Rights 
BY 
JOSEPH A. JOYCE and HOWARD C. JOYCE 
Price, $12.75, Express Prepaid Bound in Canvas Duck 


DEWHURST’S ANNOTATED RULES 


OF THE 


FEDERAL COURTS 


BY 
WILLIAM WHITWELL DEWHURST 


Member of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States 

Price, $5.50, Express Prepaid Buckram 

A single-volume work on Federal Practice useful for daily office wurk and 
more satisfactory than any academic treatise. It gives the practice in the 
United States Courts as announced by the Justices of the Supreme Court 
and the Judges of these Courts, found just where the practitioner naturally 
turns to look for it. Under each rule are cited selected cases where the rule «+ 
has been a ek and its eS annou-iced. 


‘THE BANKS LAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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